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PREFACK 


Tux firſt chapter of theſe obſervations 
was part of a letter to A diſtant friend. 
The others were written in ihe evening's 


ſolitary hour, when, after the glare of 


day is paſt, I ſometimes repoſe from ſe- 
verer ſtudies, and reſign my pen to the 
effuſions of my heart, 


Theſe would, probably, have ſhared 
the fate of many other productions of the 
ſame nature, —been thrown into a corner, 


or committed to the flames —but, in a 
vain moment, I was induced to read 
them to a ſelect circle of kindred ſpirits 
who perſuaded me that they would be 

acceptable 


11 


PREFACE. 


acceptable to the world, 1 "vials, 
therefore, to the Þlicitations of thoſe, 
whoſe judgnont, I believe, would juſti- 
fy a more hardy deed than this publica- 
tion And, if, in this inſtance, it 
ſhould, for once, have erred ; ſuch error 
muſt be imputed to the kind partiality of 
friendſhip ; which, even in its exceſſes, 
has ſometimes been thought not only 
worthy of pardon, —but of applauſe. 


* 
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\ \ HEN the Philoſopher was aſked 
by his friend at the Olympic games what 


was the motive which led him thither, 
he made this reply.— — 


Some come here to behold the mag- 
nificence of the aſſembly others to ſee 
their ſons and relations contend in the 
games: - many to meet their old friends 
and acquaintance; Numbers to ſell and 
buy merchandize, as this is the general 

5 mart 
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mart of all Greece. A few come 
hither to obſerve ; Gand among theſe, 
my friend, added He, you may reckon 
upon me. 


Too make ſuch obſervations as will not 
give reaſonable offence to others, and, at 
the ſame time, improve ourſelves, is, by 
no means, an eaſy buſineſs.—but what 
have I done, that I ſhould not, during 
my ſtay in this great and flouriſhing city, 

take up the trade of the Philoſopher, and 
obſerve upon every thing around me !— 
My eye has not been idle, nor, I truſt, 
impertinent ; but has attentively viewed 
the promiſcuous objects which prſented 
themſelves before it, from the Phaetonic 
Honours of a triumphant Repreſenta- 
tive, —to the poor blind-boy who ſells 
tawdry pictures, ſor a penny a piece, at 
the Blind Stairs. 


I examine my heart, —and I 
find it deficient neither in candour or be- 
nevolenoe.— 


N 
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nevolence. Wherefore then ſhould I 
check my ſober inclination to obſerve ? 

y yon bright ſtar, which now 
glitters in the heavens, I will indulge it; 
—— and when I have made the obſerva- 
tions to myſelf, —who knows, —vut ! 
may give them to the world.— 


C<rO0DEDD 
The Q UA © 


Ax active ſcene is my delight ;—but 
it mult be at a diſtance from me. I am 
pleaſed with beholding the croud and 
buſtle of life without being engaged in 
1t,—] love to fit upon an hill and view the 
chace in the valley. I can ſtand upon 
the wharfs and quays of this city and 
contemplate, with infinite ſat:sfaction, 
the buſy labours of the children of com- 
merce.E very countenance bears the 
| B 2 character 
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character of induſtry on its brow ;— 
every hand is graſping at toil,—and eve- 
ry ſinew is exerted in adding to the 
greatneſs and riches of this commercial 
nation. Nay the active ſeaman, when 
his veſſel has diſcharged its freight, and 
received a new burthen, amid the loiter- 
ing tides and hoſtile winds, plays, as it 
were, with labour, —retwiſts his ropes, 
and, for his amuſement, reefs and unreefs 
the uſeleſs fail. 


But in obſerving the hurried em- 
ployments of this active ſcene, I remark 
the paſſions which are agitated, as well 
as the ſtrength, ſkill and induſtry which 
are exerted in them. While the pon- 
derous weight of merchandize, the bars 
of iron, or the bale of ſilk is heived by 
the powerful engine from the veſſel to 
the ſtore-houſe, I obſerved the owner's 
eye, examine every turn of his counte- 
nance while his property is ſuſpended in 
the air, and behold, by degrees, his fea- 
tures 


E 


tures loſe their anxiety as it approaches 
the place of ſafety whither it is deſtined. 
—Or when, by adverſe winds, the 
veſſel is detained in the harbour, I watch 
the ſeaman's wiſhful looks, which, as he 

| fits ſmoaking his reſtleſs pipe at the helm, 
he continually caſts up to the main-top- 
maſt, and aſks the pendant, which is 
fluttering there, whether it is time to go. 
If he is young, I ſuppoſe ſome tender 
Suſan mourns his abſence, and that he 
longs to reward her pain with new proofs 
of his truth and fidelity._——lf he is in 
more advanced life, I make him the ſa- 
ther of children, —and, in the interval 
of reſt, 1 give to his boſom the affections 
of parental love, and ſome anxious wiſhes | 
for the ſafety of his little hut, built on a 
foreign ſtrand, around which the tem- F 
peſts blow and the billows roar. 


—Put whilſt I am indulging this flow 
of ſentiment, my love ſick ſailor reſts 
his right-hand, in which he holds his 


„ pipe, 
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pipe, on his knee, —and ſings his fa vou- 
rite ballad. 


HASTE, ye briſk winds, haſte to blow, 
And bear my ſtout ſhip to the ſea, 

70. freien lands I long to go ;— 
For there my charmer waits for me. 


Tho ſtorms ariſe and tempeſts roar, 
No harm or danger ſhall I ſee ;— 
For they will help to waft me oer 
To where my charmer waits for me. 


Oh could ] feel the rifing gale, 

= My heavy heart would merry be ! — 
Soon would I guide the fevelling ſail 
7% where my charmer waits for me. 


In ſuch a crowded place as this, 
theſe ſentimental ſpeculations might be 
endleſs: by ſome, perhaps, they may 
be thought fanciful ;—but I am ſhre they 
are not unprofitable—at leaſt, my heart 
tells me, that the indulging ſentiments 
favourable 


4 


favourable to humanity, and calling forth 
the finer affect ions of the human breaſt, 
greatly helps to improve and meliorate 
our nature. The man of taſte plants 

Trees upon the wild heath to give it a 
cultivated appearance. The Painter ſe- 
le & ſuch objects as will beſt ſuit his pur- 
poſe, and dreſſes them to his own ideas; 
and why may not the Philoſopher, in 
his ſpeculations on the buſy ſcene of life, 
employ his fancy in giving to human 
characters thoſe ſentiments which would 
do them honour. _— The great 
advantage of poſſeſſing a delicacy of taſte 
ariſes from the particular objects to which 
it looks, and the manner in which it pur- 
ſues them. Nothing mean or fordid 
attends the mind in its ſentimental pro- 
greſs. Good humour, candour, bene- 
volence and all the ſocial virtues are its 
conſtant companions :——aſlifted, ſome- 


times, and improved by a warm, glow- 
ing imagination, which, thus accompa- 
84 nied, 
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nied, while it heightens and beautifies, 
does not deceive. 


am perfectly convinced, that there 
is nothing which renders a man ſo inde- 
pendent in his happineſs as the poſſeſſion 
of this delicacy of taſte and ſentiment; 
—which, being ſeated in the mind, makes 
that the ſource of its beſt and nobleſt 
- pleaſures :—while thoſe of the ſenſes, 
tho' ſometimes enjoyed, are ever ſubor- 
dinate :—and this is the only idea I can 
form of rational happineſs, —The evils 
of life we cannot command, nor often- 
times avoid ;—but the pleaſures which 
flow from a delicacy of ſentiment are, in 
a great meaſure, our own ;—as it is ge- 
nerally, if not always, in our power to 
direct it to ſuch objects as, we have the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, will produce 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


The. 
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The Old 8 


i Was a few weeks ago riding towards 
King's Weſton, when, in a narrow part 
of the road, I ſaw a poor old man, in a 
coat patched with cloth of various co- 
lours, ſitting upon a bank of primroſes. 
—His beard was grey as his hair, and 
hung upon his breaft. Beſide him, lay 
his ſtick and a ſmall leathern caſe, which, 
as I looked at it, ſeemed to contain a 
quantity of ballads and ſtory books. 
The old man, dreſſed as he was in this 
motley habit, was perfectly neat and 
clean; and his whole figure told me that 
he was not an ordinary beggar.— When 
I came near to him, he took off his hat 
and holding it at his arm's length, ſeem- 
ed, though he ſaid nothing, to with that 
ſomething might be dropt into it—1 
ſtopped,—and telling him, as T put my 
hand into my pocket, that I feared it 

was 
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coat, worthy Sir, replied he, if any 


cond regiment of foot, in which I ſerved 
- upwards of thirty years in different parts 


T2 


was a cold ſeat which he had got there,— 
he replied, with a ſmile upon his coun- 
tenance, oh, an' pleaſe your honour, the Mi 
bare earth has been my pillow for weeks 
together :—And this, added he, looking y 
beſide him, this is a bed of roſes —My 
good friend, replied I, at thy time of 
life, and in the month of March, a bed 
of down, I believe, would ſuit thy aged 
limbs much better :—and if I were rich 
and within mine own gates thou ſhould- 
eſt have one. But whence ariſes the 
ſingularity of thy appearance ?——This 


thing remains of it, was once a red coat, 
when I was a Serjeant in the twenty-ſe- 


of the world ;—and after having been in 
twenty engagements and dangerouſly 
wounded ſeven times, I was diſcharged 


at the end of the laſt war without any ⁵ 


other reward than. the conſciouſneſs of 
having done my duty: —and tho' this 
- - 


1 


will oftentimes keep my heart from 


drooping, your Honour very well knows 
it will not keep my body warm in a 


cold day, or fatisfy the cravings of an 


hungry ſtomach.—I ought, in juſtice, to 


have been recommended to Chelſea, but 
my good, and, indeed, my only friend 


Major Mok RI SON, died juſt before I was 
diſcharged ;—and io many apphed to be 
admitted, that, for want of a friend, I 
was paſſed over. Major Mok RIsox, an 
pleaſe your Honour, was as worthy a 
man as ever drew breath, and as good 


an officer as ever commanded a battalion. 


—He was my Captain twelve years ;— 


and when he firſt wore a cockade, I 
He 


* 


taught him the manual exerciſe. 
would have been a good friend to me if 


he had lived. —— But he was ſuddenly 


taken ill with a fever and fore throat, 
and died in five days, and went to Hea- 
ven. But, my good friend, ſaid I, 


have you no pariſh to which you may 
apply for relief ?=Yes, Sir, replied he, 
Bradford, 
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bleſſing.— 
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Bradford, in the county of Wilis, about 


Ix miles on one ſide of Bath, is my 
pariſn.— I was bred there to the cloth- 


ing trade, and was what they call a 


ſhearman ; but I was grown ſo old and 
had been ſo long unuſed to the buſineſs, 


that I could do but very little in it when 


I returned there; and trade is now fo 
dead in thoſe parts, and ſuch numbers 


of poor are to be ſupported by the pa- 
_ Tiſh, that I only received a ſhilling a 


week, which would not keep body and 
ſoul together ——5o now, Sir, as 1 can 


ſtill walk pretty well, I make a little cir- 


cuit round this part of the country, ſell- 


ing godly books for a penny a-piece.— 


But this would not anſwer, if it was not 


for the charity I receive as I travel along: 
for there are feveral Squire's houſes 


where I am now ſo well known, that when- 
ever I call, I am ſure of having a com- 
fortable meal or two, and that is a great 
My coat, which your 
Honour ſeems to look at, as I told you 

before, 
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before, was once my Serjeants coat, tho 
do not believe a ſingle morſel of the 
old one remains. — l was unwilling to part 
with the leaſt remnant of it ;—ſo as it 
grew old, I patched the holes with any 
pieces of cloth I could get;—and it is 
now of ſo many colours, that ſome peo- 

ple have taken me for a Highlander with | 
his plaid -—but I am as true an Engliſh- 
man as ever drew breath and fought for 
my country as bravely, though I am 
now a beggar. But I do not mean, 
an' pleaſe your Honour, to ſay any thing 
againſt the Scotch, for J ſerved with a 
legiment of them laſt war in America, 
— ind braver men never faced an ene- 
my. We are now, Sir, I hope, all 
countrymen.—They were, to be ſure, 
ſome of them rebels in the war before 
laſt, but they know better now. In- 


deed I ſaw them ſuffer at the battle of 
Culloden, where they fell by thoufands. 
— This cut on my face, Sir, I received 
in that engagement: —It was a bitter 

fſtroke 


1 22 ] 
ſtroke : — but the thought of its being in 
defence of my country and againſt the 
Papiſts ſoon healed the wound. If there 
was to be another war, I ſhould be more 
concerned than I ever was for any thing 
in my life, that I could not grow young 
again and change my ſtaff for a muſket : 
— but, pleaſe your Honour, we cannot 
laſt for ever. As he ſpoke theſe. 
laſt words I dropped a few pieces of mo- 
ney into his hat, and while he was load- 
ing me with bleſſings I rode on my 
Way Fo—_— AR 
Nov, 


Ie hearty benedictions of this old 
ſoldier recalled to my memory an anecdote of 
Pope Clement the Thirteenth ;—who aftar 

- fhewing the greateſt attention and condeſcend- 
in g kindneſs to two Engliſh Noblemen, —21 
their taking leave of his Holineſs, expreſſed 
himſelf in the following manner. —© I know, 
my. Lords, that rom the difference of your 


religious 
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— Now, I am fully convinced that the 
pleaſure I received, in converſing with 
this old ſoldier, aroſe entirely from that 
' ſentimental diſpoſition, which works up 
every thing it ſees into a congeniality 
with ſome ſoft and amiable paſſion. 
Would not the man of traffic and mer- 
chandize have paſſed him by diſregard- 
ed ?—Or if he had, by chance, heard 
his ſtory, would he not have forgotten 
his ſervices, his labours, his wounds,— — 
nay, his feeble old age, and dewelt alone 
upon the folly of leaving a trade where 
he might have grown rich, to follow the 

camp 


——— 


— 


religious tenets and perſuaſions, you do not an- 
nex any particular power of a ſpiritual nature 
to my charafter—But, he ver that may be, 
added the gracious Pontiff, the bleſſing of an 
old man can do you no harm.—S0 laying hs 
hands upon their heads, he ſaid, Gop bleſs 


” 
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camp where he has grown poor ?—And 
conſidering his preſent need as the con- 
ſequence of his folly, would he have 


| pitied or relieved him ?—and if he did 


beſtow ſome trifle upon his grey hairs, 
would it not have been accompanied with 
ſome uncourteous refleCtion ?— | 


| Men of merchandize are uſeful, 
very uſeful beings in all communities ;— 
and the abſolute ſupport of many: 
But if the love of gain ſo. entirely envel- 
lopes all traits of feeling and delicacy 
of ſentiment, which has been ſuſpected 
by ſome, -I bleſs heaven that I am not a 
man of merchandize. 


The 
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The Hailor. 


5 Few mornings ago, remember 


it was a rainy one, 


as I was walking 


> along one of the back ſtreets of this city, 


[ was very much ſtruck with a melan- 
choly figure of a blind man who was 
Miſery could 
not have found, among the numbers of 
diſtreſſed mortals, a form more ſuited to 
ner nature. 


ſinging a ſong of love. 


While I was contemplating the 
wretchedneſs of the object, and compar- 
ing it with the ſtrain which neceſſity 
compelled him to chaunt ;—a ſallor, who 
came winitling along the ſtreet, with a 
ſtick under his arm, ſtopped and pur- 
chaſed a ballad of him. 


2 -: 
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God preſerve you, cried the blind man, 
for I have not taſted bread this bleſſed 
day ;—when the failor, looking 'round 

> him, on a ſudden, ſprung up four ſteps 
into a baker's ſhop near which he ſtood; © 
—and returning immediately,—thruſt a 
ſmall loaf, ſilently, into the poor man's 
hand and went off whiſtling as he cane. 


I was ſo affected with this truly noble 
act of generoſity, that I called the honeſt 
ſeaman back to me; —and taking the 
little filver I had about me, which I think 
was but four ſhillings, - thy nobleneſs of 
ſoul, faid I, and the goodneſs of thy 
heart, my lad, which I have ſeen fo 
bright an inſtance of, makes me ſorry 

that 1 cannot reward thee as thou doſt 
deſerve. However I muſt beg your ac- 
ceptance of this trifle as a ſmall teſti- 
mony how much JI admire thy generous 
nature Gd bleſs your noble ho- 
Nour, ſaid the ſailor, and thank you ;— —- 
but we will divide the prize-money fair- 

ly 1 
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ly ; ſo, ſtepping back to the blind man, 
he gave him half of it; and, clapping 

him upon the ſnculder at the fame time, he 
added withal. Here are two ſhillings for 
thee, my blind cupid, for which you are 
not obliged to me, but to a noble gentle- 
man who ſtands within five yards of 

von; fo get into harbour and make 
thyſelf warm, and keep thy humſtrum 
for fairer weather. Then giving his 
hat a quick wave over his head. 
he thanked me again and went nimbly 
down the ſtreet. | 


Would the man of trade have 
obſerved this blind ſongſter?— Or if he 
had, would he not have thought of a 
Beadle and a Work-houſe ?—Would 0 
his eyes have been open or his ſenſes | 
awake to the noble act of the honeſt ſea- 
3 man?—or if they had, would he not 
- 2X have ſheltered himſelf in the old obſer- 
= EF vation,—thatfailors get their money like 
- 3X horſes and ſpend it like aſſes? —If this 


* 
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be o;,——1 thank my propitious ſtars 
that I am not a man of trade! 
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It is, I believe, univerſally agreed, 
that the ſchemes and deſigns of men, 
almoſt always, in the general eye of man- 

kind, derive their merit and eclat from 
their ſucceſs alone; while individuals are 
diſpoſed to eſtimate things according to 
the labour and pains which they have 
beſtowed in acquiring them.—As this is 
the caſe, we can no longer wonder that 
they, whoſe whole lives have been one 
continued ſcene of toil and trouble in 
acquiring money, ſhould be tenacious of 
bpPooſſeſſing it, and derive their importance 
from tt. but be that as it may ;—poor 

as I am, and poor as I am like to be; . 

I would not forego the diſpoſition of | 

mind, to which I owe the honeſt and 4 
heartfelt pleaſures I received from the 
tale of my old ſoldier, and the generous 
deed of the ſailor, for all the riches which 
have been acquired by trade, from the 

time 
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time when Tyre and Sidon flouriſhed, — 
to the preſent hour! 


— do not affect to deſpiſe riches ;— 
nay, on the contrary, I wiſh to be rich. 
But God, who now reads my heart, 
knows that it is not from a ſordid mo- 


live, or from any ſuperiority which riches 


may give me but that I might extend 
the circuit of my benevolence 3 and 
practiſe, as well as feel, the ſentiments 


_ of ctarity.—The rich have no real ad- 
vantage, over others, but in the delight- 


ful employment of exerting their — 
ence to the purpoſes of beneficence.— 
The ſecret ſigh which I heave for the 
wretched; — and the ſilent tear which I 
ſhed over the miſerable, however unac- 
companied they may be with actual almſ- 


giving, are equally recorded, in the vo- 


tume cf heaven with the moſt bountiful 
acts of charity :—and we well know,. 
that in a future world, the contents of 
that volume will determine our final ſtate 


and unalterable allotment. 
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The Hot-Mells. 


Fesrznpar morning I went to 5 
call upon a friend whom the News- paper 
informed me was arrived at the Ho r- : 
WELL s. -I found him at breakfaſt ;— 
and on my entering the room, what, my 
dear Sir, ſaid I, can have brought you 
hither ?—I never heard that the ſons of 
medicine, with all their arts and caprices, 
ever ſent the gouty to theſe ſprings |—— - 
No, replied he, I came here for quiet, 
change of air, and to look into myſelf 
and examine my own heart, which you 
know, is ſometimes neceſſary, and re- 
. quires that freedom from diſturbanee 
which I find here.——You are, he was 4 
| pleaſed to add, the man of all others I 
ſhouid wiſh to aſſiſt me in the buſineſs; 1 
fo let us paſs the day together. And 
here, ſaid he, pointing to a parade before 
the houſe, here is a fine volume to aid 
Our 
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our examinations and recall us to our 
ſubject if we ſhould happen to ſtray 
from it. l looked out,—and as it was 
the hour when health calls her votaries 


thither.—— 


There was youth already grown 
old ;—and beauty withered cer. it had 


| bloomed : I beheld the middle-aged 
2 ſtriving to ſecure old-age,—and the old 
| as anx1ous after life as if it was a new 
„ thing, — and they had never enjoyed a 
moment of it. Some were ſlowly 


dragging one leg after the other — and, 
among thoſe who were on horſe- back, I 
ſaw Ladies hoiſted on pillions behind 
their ſervants. I 'wiſhed much to have 
ſeen their huſbands or their brothers. 
or their fathers riding before them !—but 
that ſeemed to be out of the queſtion ;— 
8 and if a friend was to ſtep forth on ſuch. 
an occaſion, ſcandal, under the aſſumed 
ittle of propriety or prudence, would 

bid 
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bid him retreat and reſign his place to a 
toot-man. 


- 


If ever I ſhould have a wife or a 
daughter who is to ride a double-horie 
out of the world, —if I cannot attend 


her to the laſt ſtage myſelf, —and ſhe 


has no brother to do it ;—1 will thank 
any friend with tears in my eyes, for 
ſuch a kindneſs. 


— There were ſome whoſe faces I 
could ſcarcely ſee through the windows 
of their carriages, —but they appeared 
to be wonderous pale. 


—And who, ſaid I to my friend, are 
thoſe two young ladies who are now 
paſſing by us ?—They are, he replied, 
two phthiſical nymphs of the fountain, 
who are both very handſome and are 
here for the benefit of the waters: 
The eldeſt, I ſhould think, may recover; 
but the other ſcems to be fading away 


very 
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very faſt; —and unleſs the ſummer's ſun 
; 77 revives her ;—another winter will blaſt 
ber charms for ever !——And who is 
that ſlender figure, ſaid I, ho can 
ſcarce walk, whom a gentleman is 
d 5 Ne this moment lifting into a chaiſe with 
Ee > coronets upon it? That is Lady * 
>= anſwered he. — She is, or I ſhould rather 
ſay, ſhe was one of the molt lovely 
women I ever knew.— A few winters of 
pleaſure and the world bave brought her 
Y hither.—She grows weaker every day ;— 
= and ſhe herſelf now has very little hopes 
7 


of recovering from a diſorder, which, 
however flattering it might have been, 
is grown rude and flatters her no more. 
Ehe gentleman who is with her is the 
brother of her Lord, who is given over 
by the Phyſicians for a complication of 
„ =X diſorders: ſo that this young man will 
ZZ ſoon receive a title and an eſtate from 
-bis brother, and his ſiſter will as ſoon, in 

all probability, eaſe him of a large join- 
ture upon it. 


—While 


E 
— While he was ſpeaking,—a tall 


NE te 
gentleman with a ghailly but inuiing ol 
countenance came into the room.—l am t] 


really, ſaid he, fo much better and m 
ſuch good ſpirits that I flatter myſelf I f. 
ſhall be able to dine with you.—Do ſo, 
ſaid my friend, at half paſt three I ſhall 
expect you.—You may depend upon 
ſecing me, added the gentleman, unleſs 
ſomething very particular happens; 


and accordingly he took his kave.- 
At half paſt three a meſſage was ſent to 


inform him that dinner was ready; but 
he could not come :—ſomething very 
particular indeed had happened ;—he 
was under an engagement he couid not 
break : for the ſervant returned and 
informed us——that he was dead, 


— 
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— There now paſſed before the win- 
dow a young gentleman of about thir- 
teen years of age.—He was riding upon 
a very little horſe, and a ſervant was 
walking beſide 1t.—At ſome ſmall diſ- 
tance 
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tance a lady of a very genteel appear- 
ance, followed ; — and ſeemed to watch 
this little cavalcade with an intereſt that 
told me ſhe was his mother. The 
ſervant, ſeeing her, informed the young 
gentleman, as I ſuppoſe, that ſne was 
behind ;—for turning his little horſe 
ſuddenly round and ſtriking it, at the 
ſame time, with his whip, he trotted up 
to her ;—and they met juſt before the 
window where I flood Well, ſaid ſhe, 
my dear Charles, how do you hke your 
poney ?—Oh vaſtly Mamma, I think it 
has done me good already !—Heaven 
grant it may, my dear boy, replied ſhe, 
and then kiſſed him ;—and as he preſſed 
his cheek to her lips, he anſwered, don't 
doubt it, my dear Mamma! fo, giving 
her a fond playful ſtroke with his whip. 
upon the ſhoulder, he rode off. 


he lady then went back again; 
but, as ſhe went, continually turned 
round to take another fond look at her 
2 ſon.ä— 
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ſfon.— And, if I was not very much de- # 
ceived, before ſhe was out of my ſight, 
ſhe took an handkerchief out of her poc- "30 ; 
ket, as I imagine, to wipe away ſome Wi 
tears from off her cheek which her teil- 


der affections had ſcattered there. 


A chatſe now came to the door of the ET 
houſe where my friend lodged ; and he 
immediately roſe from his ſeat and ſtood BR 


beſide me at the window. 


e 

- 9 7 9 7 75 4 - 

A 

I have 
e +. WR 

„ 

e 2 

© 


any knowledge of you, ſaid he, you will MR 
be as much delighted, within theſe few BY 


minutes, as you ever were in your lit 
But before he could explain his meaning, 


. 


a young lady, of an elegant figure, came = 
haftily out of the houſe with a pillow in 1 
her hand, and having placed it carefully 7 
on the ſeat of the chaiſe, ſhe returned 


and, in a few minutes, came forth again 


— 


ſupporting her brother who was ſo weak 


that he could ſcarce walk. They ſtop- - 

ped at the bottom of the ſteps ;—when 2 

ſhe took his handkerchief out of his 
POO” 


| 1 pocket, and held his ſtick while he made 
IJ uſe of it; —and then ſhe returned him his 
dick. —and put his handkerchicf into his 
pocket and led him to the chaiſe ;—and 
having once again ſmoothed the pillow 
bor him,—ſhe helped him into the carri- 
5 4 age,—and got in herſelf after him. 

= —Thislittle melancholy ſcene of affec- 
tion, faid my friend, is acted here, three 
or four times a day.: —and ſuch a fine 
mclancholy pleaſure does it beftow upon 
my heart, that 1 ſometimes poſipone my 
WE ride for an hour leſt I ſhould not enjoy it. 


Ne was in the right; he knew me 
well I never was more delighted in 
my life.—the beauty of this action had 
XZ charmed me,—and I was ſo entirely won 
buy it,—that if I had poſſeſſed an exche- 
quer which would have admitted of ma- 
1 trimony, I would have laid the keys of 
it at the feet of this young lady, and 
EX thoſe of my heart along with them. 
— The 
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—The next day, as I was paſſing by IR 
the young gentleman's lodgings, the win-„ 
dow was open, and he and his ſiſter were 
ſtanding near it ——His arm was round 
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her neck and his head rechned upon her 
| boſom :—In one hand ſhe held a white 


handkerchief, and with the other ſhe WT 


helped to ſupport his feeble frame.—His 
eyes were ſhut,—while ſhe never took 
hers from off his pale countenance, but 


watched it with the moſt winning and 
heavenly look of affection I ever be- 


held. 


—Oh thought I. —what a fine diſ- 


cipline is this buſineſs, as I have ſeen it 


performed, to prepare the ſiſter for the 
wife.— 


is in continual exerciſe, Where affection 
keeps her vigils, and, with a veſtal pa- 
tience and piety, watches over the flame 
of expiring, life, 

of virtue and from ſuch a ſeminary,— 


This fchool of fond attention, 
where every amiable feeling of the mind 
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would recommend thoſe very few who 
do not look towards riches, birth and 


faſhion in their matrimonial connections, 


to chuſe the amiable partners of their 
Joys and ſorrows.— 


- rom ſuch a ſchool, they 
come with hearts already formed to ten- 
derneſs and the moſt angelic offices of 
life; and enter with a degree of perfec- 
tion into the marnage ſtate, which they 


Z who ſtep forth from the temple of vanity 


and pleaſure do ſeldom, if ever, attain, 
but after much time, and many repeated 
ſtrokes of adverfity and forrow. 


You ſee, ſaid my friend, do you not? 
Va lady in crimſon, who is leaning upon 
a young man in green ?—l do, replied I, 


but health itfelf ſeems to have painted 


her cheek with its proudeſt glow. That 
bloom, ſaid he, is very deceitful and 
hides a deadly poiſon which preys upon 
her life. —She is a great fortune and not 


yet 
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yet nineteen, and is come hither to ſtop 
the prograſs of a conſumption which has 
already begun its ravage upon her. If 
ſhe recovers, ſhe is to be married to the 


gentleman upon whoſe arm ſhe hangs: 


but, alas, they tell me ſhe is haſtening 
apace to that land, where they are nei- 
ther married nor given in marriage.— 


— The young man ho is now getting 
into his carriage, added my friend, has 
ten thouſand pounds a year,—and a very 
Jolly fellow he has been. As he was 
ſpeaking, the chaſe paſſed along and I 
ſaw him wan and emaciated. A ſer- 
vant followed leading an horſe for him 
to ride when he got upon the Down ;— 
and I could not help obſerving, that the 


animal thrived upon his maſter's ſickneſs, 


and was ſo fat and ſleek, and formed ſuch 
a mortifying contraſt, that I am afraid 
I was going to utter ſom? very petulant 
and unchriſtian- like ſentiment, —when 
the hray ing of a milch- aſs, which ſtood 

ED malt 


nd 
Vv 


E417; 


| juſt before the window, kindly mm: 
ed me. 

Hold thy peace, my good friend, 
ſaid I to the aſs. I underſtand thee ! 
— | know that thou, alſo, doſt thrive by 
the miſeries I hope Heaven wiil for- 
give me, for I was going to ſay —0f 
thy fellow- creatures. 


Rut I do not mean to inſult any one, 
even an aſs, —and if there ſhould be any 
who can be ſo weak as to be offended at 
me, I am ſorry for them. 


— but thine is an inſulted race: and 
the rugged ground is thy bed, — and the 
thiſtle is thy provender, —and little but 
hard labour doſt thou meet with, —and 
ſtripes for the reward of it But, happy 
for thee, thou doſt ſometimes carry the 
ſprings of health in thine udders! 
and then thou doſt fatten in the paſture, 
—and grow fleek and become well-like- 
ing.—The eye of beauty doth then look. 

D kindly 


[ 42 ] 
kindly upon thee and while its fair 
hand ſtrokes thy face,—its heart exults, 
with the hope, that, by thy aid, —the 
roſe will return to its cheek again !ſ—— 


Yes, ſaid my friend, it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good :—and 
ſtrait, a Decor rattled by in his chariot, 
as if death had been behind him. 


And ſo he was! the plumes 
nodded on his creſt ;—and his pale en- 
ſigns, which whitened in the ſun, pro- 
laimed his triumph over youth and 
beauty — 


 —And what would the Man of Gain 
fay to all this?—When he beheld the 
young haſtening to the grave;—he would 
zejoice that his parents had, both of 
them, good conſtitutions, when he ſaw 
the middle-aged look pale,—oh; he would 
exclaim, what a glorious thing it is to 
have been prudent and temperate in one's 


youth, 


10 


youth, —when gaſping old- age met him 
on his walk, —he would jog on the faſter 
for the reflection, that there were years 
to come before he ſhould reach it — As 
the Doctor paſſed him, would he not fay? 
— This muſt be an excellent buſtneſs,— 
and I will bring up one of my children 
to it. —And when the train of death 
lackened the way beſide him, as they 
attended, in all the pomp of funeral 
obſequies, ſome breathleſs body to its 
long home,—he would look grave and 
ſay,—that there was a great deal of mo- 
ney thrown away to very little purpoſe; | 
E —though he would become better ſatis- 
fied, when the undertaker, who over- 
heard him, whiſpered in his ear, 


3 
<q . 
"In 2 
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at all trades muſt live ! 


When then, ſaid my friend, laying 
his hand with ſome force upon my knee, 
and looking earneſtly in my face, —if 
this be ſo;—'though I cod be poſBiofted 


N 2 ct 
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of all the riches which the muddy 
ſtream before us bears on its tide, — 
would not be a man of gain. 


The Perry. x 


As ] was croſſing the Ferry, at the 
Hot-IHells, this morning to take my fa- 
vourite airing on Leigh. Down, J obſerv- 
ed a young woman in the boat whoſe 
eyes were red with weeping; and when 
we were arrived at the oppoſite fide of 
the river, ſhe leaped haftily aſhore and 

went ſobbing up the hill. 
here is ſomething in affliction 
which 1s always ſo intereſting to me, 
that, in whatever form it appears, I wiſh 
to connect myſelf with it ;—and though 
this poor girl was very meanly habited, 
J wiſhed 


145 J 

F wiſhed to have given her my arm to 

tean upon ;—and, if the whole world 
had looked towards me, I ſhould not 
have been aſhamed.—But in afffiction, 
there is alſo ſomething truly venerable ;— 
and I can never intrude into its preſence 
without receiving ſome flight beckon 
from it, —unleſs a friend is in the caſe;— 
and then, I hope, the wings of an eagle 
would not be ſwift enough for my im- 
patience.— But this poor girl was a 
ſtranger ; and I feared that in making 
enquiries concerning her ſorrow I might 
offend her ;—and inſtead of relieving, 
add to it —l therefore waſted a ſilent 


wiſh of comfort after her, and ſaw her 
no more.. 


On my return, the boatman told 
me, that ſhe had been to ſeek her ſweet- 
heart, who was juſt returned from a ſea- 
voyage, and that ſhe had found him 
faithleſs and married to another. As, 
in this particular ſituation, it was impoſ- 
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ing this ſong for her: —and if I ſhould 


T the rain it did pour, my Jockey, {uy IE 


46 ] 
fible for me to relieve her heart,—T en- 
deavoured to relieve my own, by writ- 


ſee her again, while I ſojourn in this part 
of the world, I will give it to her to ſing 
when ſhe milks her cows in the morning, 
—0or is employed at the ſpirming- r 
in the evening. | 


THO the rain it did pour and the winds 
they did blow 
I hen we paſſed over the Ferry; 


| know 
That my heart it was Blithſame and merry. 


Hut ah th the ſun moſt ſweetly did ſhine 


As I did return ver the Ferry. 
1 wept, —for my Jockey no longer was mine, 
And my heart knew not how to be merry. 


The ſun now will ſhine at tlc winds blow 
in vain, 


For. Lee bid adieu to the Bike 


Tneer 
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{ neer, with my Jockey, fhall paſs it again, 
Aud my heart has forgot to be merry, 


Durdham-Down. 


- 

Tur philoſophic eye beholds every 
thing. —and contemplates with pleaſure 
the buſy labours even of a groupe of 
children who are gathering cowſlips for 
a May-day garland. If it is but ivy 
upon a wall, or a nettle upon a bank, 
the Philoſopher will hold di ſcourſe with 
it, and make it elcquent. 


But here, there is ſuch a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of objects, —and they follow fo 
cloſely upon each other, that they diſtract 
ſpeculation. This was really the caſe 
with me, as I was, this morning, taking 
the air on Durdham-Down.—The beauty 
of the proſpect, — the variety and great- 

| 1 neſs 


1 


neſs of the objects around me,—the 
warmth of the ſun duly tempered by 


the weſtern breeze,—the firſt ſong of the 
cuckow, —the univerſal ſmile of nature, 
all conſpired to dilate every veſlel of my 
heart.—I was awake to every thing:— 
Indeed, every thing ſeemed awake! 
The languid raiſed their heads,—the 
heavy eye began to ſparkle,—and Hope, 
adorned in all her gayeſt colours, danced 
before thoſe who had for a long time 
drooped diſpondent. 


—As I was conſidering, with tender- 
neſs, the cauſes and effects of what 
SHAKESPEARE calls the ſkyey influences, 
—] was obliged to remove quickly from 
* my path to avoid the hurry of two gen- 
1 tlemen, who were trying the ſpeed of 
their horſes. —It was a violent and diffi- 
cult conteſt, but was decided juſt as they 
reached the road which leads to King's- 
 Wefton. As they drew up, four men 


_ along with a coffin upon their 


ſhoulders. — 


0 


4 


19 ] 
fhoulders. 


cumſtance! 


It was a ſingular cir- 


— Thus, thought I, do the competi- 
tions of this world end :—and the com- 


petitors, in general, like theſe, think 


little of the matter ! 


—The men walked haſtily on with 
their funcral burthen unnoticed, to all 
appearance, by any but myſelf. 


I croifed the Down ruminating upon 
this little event, —and the vanity of thoſe 


conteſts which engage men in violent 
and unfriendly paſſions, till I found my- 


felf repeating four favourite lines from 
Dr. ene 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What, tho' we wade in wealth,—or ſoar 


in fame, 
Earth's higheſt ſtation ends in, © Here 
he nee” 


And 


E 


And « Duſt to duſt”—concludes her 
nobleſt ſong! -” ne 


Pay 


— Here I was interrupted again. 


Oh what a motley, chequered ſcene is Vi 

this world of outs! p 

c 

—A loud burſt of merriment called 
my attention to the left of me, where 

there was a. ſmall company of country 4 

gazers who had ſtopped to ſee ſome feats 4 


upon the tight rope, by ſome ſtrolling 
tumblers who were practiſing to prepare 
themſelves for their public exhibition, at | 
the ſame place, in the afternoon.—One 
of thefe poor poople had fallen from the 
rope;—and this occafioned the loud laugh 
which diſturbed my reverie. I ſaw 
the lad limping away ſupported by one 


of his companions.—— 


Well, ſaid a plain dreſſed man, who 
paſſed me on horſeback, it is very lucky 
for the fellow that he did break his leg. 

indeed, 


„ 
indeed, added he, it would have been 
no matter if he had broke his neck for 
the good he does! Ah, thought I, 
miſery has little to expect at thy hand, 
whoever thou art, that, in its venerable 
preſence, can'it utter ſo cold, nay ſo 
cruel a ſentiment. 


At this moment, a plain Quaker trot- 
ted along and neither turned his head to 
the right or the left. 


It is thy principle ſo to do, 
friend,. —and I reſpect thee for it” 


For my part, I love the Quakers !— 
they are certainly an harmleſs, and, I 
think, a conſcientious ſet of people, who 
act in a manner more conformable to 
their own particular principles than any 
religious ſect I know of, —T do not ſpeak. 
this from caſual obſervaticn, as many do, 
who abuſe. and caluminate them, but 
from rea! experience and intimate know- 
lege 


11 


know,—and whom 1 hope to know as 
long as I live. 


—] now went to the man, who had 


fallen from the rope, to enquire concern- 
ing the accident :—and he told me. after 
thanking me for my Kkindnets, that he 
owed this unlucky cucumilance to the 
neglect of chalking the foles of his 
ſhoes; —but that he did not doubt of his 
being able to perform his uſual exhibi- 
tions in the afternoon.— I vas rejoiced to 


hear the man give this good account of 
himſelf,—and left him to the care of his 
companion who was now bathing his leg 


with opodeldoc. « 


—] did not conſider the man, in any 
other light, than as a fellow-creature.— 
His profeſſion: was forgotten the moment 
J ſaw him in diſtreſs. Beſtdes,—who 
knows but he might have been ſo edu- 
cated for this mode of life, —that he 


would 


ſedge of many among them whom 1 


an 
V 


and ſpectacles are neceſſary; 


„ 


would not be able to get his bread in 
any other z—and that the hurt of a umb 
would be, to him, —the loſs of every 
means of ſubſiſtence. 


—As to his profeftion, if public ſhows 
If the 
rainds of all people of all ranks ſhould 


have ſome means of diverting them ;— 


if the circulation of money 3s increaſed, 


and other good and political purpoſes 
auſwered by public entertainments, theſe 
jtinerant diſpenſers of them may not be 
{o deſerving of contempt as ſome good 
people hiv imagined. — 


If an objection ſhould be ak to 
their exhibitions, — that they conſiſt of 
uſcleſs tricks, —idle feats of agility, in- 
decent ribaldry, &c. I ſnall only obſerve 
that the Theatres are oftentimes liable 
to the ſame.— Beſides, wherein doth the 


generality of profeſſions conſiſt, and what 


are the ordinary means of getting rich 
in 


3 
in them, —but the art of tricking the 
playing upon the weakneſs of mankind; 
the encouragment of luxury and the 
change of idle and uſeleſs faſhions—— 
And tho' in the exhibiting feats of agi- 
lity there may be no great uſefulneſs, 
there is, certainly, no deceit ;—and if 
idle curioſity is alone excited, it is not 
aſſociated with any malevolent paſſion. 


— Thus, I am as well ſatisfied in 
having intereſted myſelf in the welfare 
of the tumbler, as if he had been a Mi- 
niſter of State; whoſe tricks, if ever he 
plays any, may not be quite fo inno- 
cent! | | 


In this manner was I ſatisfying my- 
ſelf, —and anſwering the objections of 
the unſecling, with reſpect to this trifling 
act of couiteſy which I had ſhewn the 
rope-dancer,—when I came to a ſpot, 
which, I truſt, 1 ſhall never paſs, the I 

7 were 


LD 
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were to reach fourſcore years of age, 


without much ſenſibility— 


some weeks have flown away ſince, 
m a morning's ride, upon this part of 
the Down I met a young party, which 
conſiſted of two ladies and as many gen- 
tlemen ;—one of whom, by his dreſs, 
appeared to be a clergyman.——A boy 
followed them, at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
carrying a baſket, ! paſſed them at a 
place, which being marſky, the ladies 
found a difficulty in getting over. 
This trifling circumſtance occaſioned 
ſome lively ſailies of imagination which 
engag d my attention.— When they 
had ſurmounted this little obſtruction.— 
they all laughed ſo heartily and ſeemed 
to be in ſuch good humour, that I quite 
longed to be of the party. But not 
knowing them, —I was cbliged to con- 
tent my (elf with wiſhing them happy 


on th ir little expedition, whatever it 
might be, —and a ſafe return. — But 


mn 
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in the evening I heard, alas, that my - 
wiſhes had been ineffeQual. A ſad 
tale of misfortune was told me reſpecting 
this little groupe of ſocial — 


— gut it has how on every tongue — 
Nay, I hope, in every heart —I am ſure 
it is, at this moment, in mine,—and I 
cannot dwell upon it, 


Alt may appear to be very ſtrange, 
but I had not gone ten yards farther be- 
fore I ſaw another coffin ;—at firſt I diſ- 
truſted my ſight ;—but its ſilvered orna- 


ments, which glittered in the ſun, told 


me that my eyes had One me. 


—Why this 1s hy throne of health, 


ſaid I, and death ſeems to have taken 


poſt at every avenue of it — While I was 
apoſtrophizing, the bearers of the coffin 
placed it under a tree, and ſat themſelves 
down upon it, and made merry over it. 


There 
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_ — There is a profeſſional hardneſs of 
heart which, in ſome caſes, 1s fo neceſſa- 
ry, that, tho 1 would not poſſeſs it myſelf 
for a royal treaſury, yet I cannot con- 
demn it in others. There muſt be un- 
dertakers to bury the dead, and hang- 
men to fix the villain to the gibbet. The 
laws muſt be enforced; and juſtice muſt 
have mirmidons to execute her. judg- 
ments —— This is alſo a ſore evil under 

the ſun;—but fo it is.— 


As I paſſed by theſe people I diſco- 
vered from their diſcourſe, that this 
coffin was to contain the remains of the 
unfortunate clergyman, whom, but a 
few weeks before, I had ſeen near this 
very ſpot, in all the ſpirits which ſocial 
Joy can adminiſter. 


—] never, in my life, was tefs diſ- 
poſed to the penſive pleaſures than in 
the earlier pa:t of this day but they 
would not reſign me: this laſt circum- 
= ſtanc: 
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ſtance coming to their aid, they conquer- 


ed and governed me through every ſuc- 


ceeding hour of it —And now that it is 
night, —their power {till controuls me.— 


Under their influence, — look at the 


taper which burns dimly before me, — 


and it preaches with moſt pathetic elo- 
quence. [ open the window-fhutter, 
and not a ſtar is viſible!—lt is all dark- 


neſs ;—and the darkneſs preaches alſo. 


The day is paſt.—and life haſtes 


away It is now the hour of night,— 


and I look forwards to the tomb! The 


ſun which this evening blazed on the 


diſtant mountain, — er it ſets again, 


may glimmer upon my grave 0 
Amanda !—thou art fair as the lilly — 
the roſe is in the bluſh of thy cheek; and 
thy heart is the temple of virtue — 
faw thee on thy evening walk,—and my 


1 


eye followed thee till thou wert loſt.— 


That eye, Amanda, may ſee thee no 
more 
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more —and Cer a few haſty days are 
paſſed away, the worm may riot on thy 


cheek, — and thy heart become a clod of 
the valley. _ 

May Heaven have mercy upon us 
both !—I return again to my taper, and 
I I behold it almoſt exhauſted ;—the flame 
begins to dance in the ſocket, — and will 
ſcarce light me to my chamber. 


——}But I muſt have done 
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pl Lamp-Lighter's Hall. 


As I was taking my philoſophical | 
diſh of tea, this afternoon, at this place 

I was much amuſed and delighted with 
the departure of a large Daniſh ſhip, 
2 Which 
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which weighed anchor almoſt oppoſite 
the window where I ſat, and proceeded 


on her voyage. The buſtle, noiſe and 


hurry which this event occaſioned, the 


wcroud upon the ſhore, the mutual and 


various adieus which were wafted from 


-the ſhip to the land, and from the land 
back again to the ſhip, were fine ſub- 


jects for ſpeculation. ——E'er ] left the 
place, the veſſel was in King-Road,—it 
had hoiſted ſome of its ſails, its gaudy 


enſign fluttered in the gale, and it ſeem- 
ed to win its eaſy way through the 


Waters. 


My ride home, I truſt, was not an 
unprofitable one and I am now at 
my writing table to give ſome account 
of it.— 


Life is e compared to a 


voyage: and, I believe, the human fancy 
never e an image, which better 


illuſtrated 


„ 


illustrated the idea it was intended to 
convey. Every mak, poſſeſſed of a 
reflecting mind, whoſe fortune leads him 
to the ſeas, muſt make the ſame obſer- 
vation every hour. The ſtorm, the freſh: 
breeze, the equal gale and the calm, in 
all their various changes and ſucceſſions, 
are but too lively pictures of what often 
paſſes in the human breaſt.— The proſ- 
perous and unſucceisful voyage, —the 
ſhort and the tedious paſſage, the veſſel 
battered by ſtorms, and the fatal ſnip- 
wreck are genuine repreſentations of the 
various ſcenes of human life: and from 
the proud firſt rate man of war, that 
fails forth, as it were, to. command the 
'. ocean. which bears it,. —to the humble 
wherry, which, in ſome ſmall ſtream, 

conveys the nets of the fiſhermen to their 

prey, — they may all ſerve to illuſtrate 

the different ſtations, enterpriſes and 
avocations of the human race. And 


further, — the launching the veſſel, the 
E 3 furniſhing 


1 

furniſhing it with rigging, the filling its 
hollow caverns with merchandize,—the 
placing a pilot at the Helm,—the ſetting 
ſail upon the ocean and the arrival at the 
deſired haven, What are they, but 
the various ſtages of life,. the pro- 
greſs of man from the cradle to the 


grave. The ſteady current of the trade 


winds, which wafts the veſſel on in 2 
pleaſing ſtate of progreſſive compoſure, 
is a fine image of that tranquility which 
we all, ſometimes, enjoy and the rol- 

ling waves which precede it, and the 

boiſterous ſeas to which theſe: breezes 
bear us, are emblems. of thoſe guſts of 
paſſion, which, tho” they may ſubſide for 
a time, ſeldom ſuffer the boſom to for- 
get their turbulent power.— The winds 
of the ocean, in their inconſtancy and 
variety, are anſwered by the various and 
inconſtant wiſhes of man. When the 
failor beholds the cloud deſcend to the 
ſea to imbibe thoſe waters which it will 
diſtil 


* 
diſtil in ref eſhing ſhowers on the vallies 

of ſome iſland or continent, he turns his 
prow from it but if he finds it difficult 
or impoſſible to avoid it, he levels his 
artillery at it, and by a timely precau- 
tion, prevents it from burſting over his 
veſſel and ſinking it in the deep. 
Does not the wiſe man act upon the ſame 
principles when any evil threatens him, 
and does he not uſe the ſame precaution, 


to preſerve himſelf from the impending 
danger? — 


never recollect the melancholy loſs 
of the Yi#ory in the channel, who ſunk, 
as it were, e'er it had ſailed, but I think 
of an infant who is born but to ſcream 


and to die. When I ſee a gallant 
yacht, gilt with gold and gay with 
ſtreamers, ſailing upon the ſmooth boſom. 
of a ſummer's ſea,—a lady of pleaſure 
| ſweeps luring by me. A man of war 
returning home with a jury maſt and 
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holes in her fides, fſhews me a brave offi- 
cer lopped of his limbs and with a face 
ſcarred in the ſervice of his country :— 
and a guard-ſhip, in my eye, is a vete- 
ran commander, whoſe hairs being grown 
grey in the ſervice of his King, he is 
ſuffered to retreat to eaſe and compe- 


tency ; —and, tho' ſometimes conſulted, 


he is never called forth to ſervice but in 
emergencies of the moſt preſſing nature. 


— Thus could I proceed through every 
temper and ſtation of man thus could 
I enter into every little groupe, or larger 
community of them, and find their epi- 
tome on the ocean, ——nay even for the 
fickleneis of the human mind, I could 
find a reſemblance in the ſca, which, in 
the beautiful 1;nguage of Offan, © Lifts 
its Llue head to every wind, and rolls beneath 


the florm.” 


I wiſh this ſhip had been bound to the 
Eait, the land of metaphors, —as its deſ- 
tination 
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tination would have been an apology for 
this long and i fear tedious ſtring of 
them: but ſhe is ſailing to the North, 
and I have not a ſingle ſcrap of runic 
poetry upon my memory to help me 
out — lt it had not been for the 
charming little image, in the laſt page, 
which I borrowed from the bards of Cale- 
Ania, -I would have torn this chapter 
out of my book. 


Alt is very imprudent to tamper with 
metaphors and images: For tho' they, 
ſometimes, give great force to ſentiment, 
and elegance to compoſition, yet they 
are, alſo, very apt to dazzle the eyes of 
judgment, and to apply too much to the 
imagination. Poetry ſeems to be the 
ſoil where theſe flowers ſhould be ſcatter- 
ed with the greater profufion.—-In proſe, 
plants of a more ſolid growth ſhould be 
adopted ;—and tho' a knot of the others 
may be allowed to give a little ornament 
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and variety, they ſhould be but thinly 
ſcattered and diſpoſed with the greateit 
ca:e and moit cautious arrangement. 


—Put what am I doing ?——Or what 
ſtar governs: the night ?—Surely the 
genius of fantaſy has repleniſned my 
ink-horn !—for nothing but metaphor. 
flows from my pen.— 


E pray you, my kind readers, not 
be angry,—but pity me.— 


For we are gliding along the ſtream 


of time, and haſtening to that ocean 
where our voyage will end! 


I ſee 
many of you go boldly down the tide,—- 


fanned by the gales of delight and liſten» 
ing to the ſong of pleaſure :—Whilſt I 
never quit the ſhore, but keep my little 


{kiff near the banks, that I may ſome- 
times ſport in the creeks of the river, or 
hide myſelf from the ſtorm in the caves 


of 


1 
of the rock, or ſleep beneath the bend- 
ing oſiers.— But deſpiſe me not 


For the ſame ſtream bears us all on 
its boſom— l ſee the ocean before 
me; —and am every hour employed in: 
preparing 1 little bark. to. Pais the 


gulph,- 


and reach the happy ſhore, 
Where _— never. rage, nor bil- 
lows roar!— — 


May we all reach it in peace Amen. 
GO. O. OO. C.- O. G. Gr NC- C- O. O 
S UND * . 


As a Philoſopher and a friend to 
good. order in all government, I muſt, 
without. doubt, be highly ſatisfied, when 
L ſee, in any country, a due and proper 

attention 


„„ 


— But as I am a chriſtian, and well 
convinced that the worſhip of chriſtians 
is exerciſed in Grcat-Britain with more 
purity than in any other country, I am 
more particularly pleaſed, when its ordi- 
nances are obſerved with a due regard 


and reſpectful attention. 


It is, therefore, with the greateſt 
pleaſure I have remarked in the many 


places of worſhip I have attended in this 


city, that the congregations have been 
always numerous and often crowded ;—: 
and that a decency of behaviour has uni- 
formly prevailed-to their honour and my 
For I agree with 
Mr. Apn1son, that it is both pleaſant 
and improving to behold, in a large city, 
numbers of people, on a Sunday dreſſed 
in their beſt cloathe, and with chearful 
countenances going to and returning from 
. their. 


infinite ſatisfaction. 


attention to the exerciſe of that religion 
which is eſtabliſned by the laws of it.— 
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their reſpective places of public devo- 
tion — but the ſpectacle, ſurely, is infi- 
nitely iic1ghtened when we fee. them e en- 
gaged 1 in it. 


— And here I am naturally led to 
mention another obſervation which I have 
frequently made in favour of the inha- 
bitants of Briſtol ;——which is. that 
hel have had occaſion to paſs through 
the ſtreets of this city at a late hour of 
| the night, for a Philoſopher does not 
confine his reflections to the day, —l 
never tecollect to have been diſturbed 
by any noiſe or riot ;<—and that the 
Pacchanalian revels of midnight hours, 
which, are ſo common in all other places, 
ſeem to be unknown in this peaceful 
city.— 


EI have alſo obſerved an urbanity 

and good-Hnumour in the inferior order of 

its inhabitants Which * obliges me 
f to 
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to acknowledge :——and I will give a 
wery ſtriking example of it. 


As I was ſauntering along a narrow 
ſtreet, near St. James's Church-yard, a 
man, of a mean appearance, enquired 
of me the way to the broad Quay, —and 
while I was endeavouring to give him my 
imperfect directions, a cobler who was 
ſitting in an adjoining ſtall, laid down 
his lalt,—and told the man he would 
point it out to him ;—and, accordingly, 
having walked with him to the end of 
the ſtreet, he directed him on his way 
and returned haſtily to his work. —I 
never was witneſs to an action of more 
civility in my life.—It was mere civility; 
for the man, who enquired his way, 
had not the leaſt appearance of being 
able to beſtow a gratuity for the infor- 
mation, nor did the cobler require one; 
for, having given the neceſſary di- 
rections, he returned haſtily to his ſtall 
and renewed his work, as if he knew 
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low- creature ſervice. 
is ſeldom rich: —it was not, therefore, 
in my power to reward this good man 
as I wiſhed but I did my beſt, for as 
a Philoſopher ſometimes wants ſhoes, I 
-ordered him to make me a couple of 
pair, —and told him my reaſon for 


at, n 


1 


the value of his time too well to loiter 
any part of it away, and yet did not 


grudge a ſmall portion of it to do a fel- 
A Philoſopher 


This civil and proper demeanor not 


only confers honour upon the lower claſs 
of people in Briſtol,—but it alſo proves 
the attentive and correct conduct of the 
clergy,— the vigilancy of the magiſtracy, 
the grave deportment of the eminent 
and the wealthy, —and the induſtry of 
all. For wherever idleneſs prevails, 


there rudeneſs and riot and crimes will 
predominate. The devil, ſays the 


Spaniſh Proverb, tempts all men,—but 


the idle man tempts the .devil.— 
| OF When, 
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When, therefore, all ranks of men unite, 
according to their reſpective - chatacters, 
in a due exerciſe of their talents and a 
diligent purſuit of their various avoca- 
cations, a love of order will neceſſarily 
ariſe in ſuch a community, —and actuate 


every part of it. 


cannot but think that the happi- 


.neſs. of this world, and the next are 


nearly connected together ;—and that re- 
ligion conducts us to them both. 
Much, therefore, depends upon that or- 


der of men who are appointed to teach 


its duties, to explain its doctrines and to 


prove its excellence and efficacy by their 
own example.— And tho', in the perfor- 
mance of theſe ſacred offices, a great deal 
reſts upon them, —ſomething alſo, de- 


pends upon us in our regard and atten- 
e it. 


ebe character itſelf is ſacred and 
therefore highly reſpectable, —and can- 


not 
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not be intrinficaily diſgraced by the in- 
attention or crime of the perſon wo 
profefſes it.— Now there 1s not any 
thing which tends more to leſſen a re- 
ſpect for religion in ourſelves,—and to 
check the gocd effects of it in our infe- 
riors, —than by diſcovering an open diſ- 
regard of thoſe who are appointed to 
teach the duties of it.— 


Whenever I hear any one condemn 
the whole body of the clergy, as it were, 
in a breath, becauſe there may have been 
many of that order who have been a diſ- 
honour to it; I immediately take the 
oppolite ſide of the queſtion and give 
them as univerfal applauſe ; — becauſe, 
from among them, a long catalogue of 
illuſtrious men might be produced, who 
have been truly eminent for ſteady vir- 
tue, ſhining talents, conſummate learn- 
ing and unfeigned piety. We 
may, both of us, be in an error; —but 
if ever I am compelled to errect myſelf 
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into a judge of my fellow-mortals,—1 
will endeavour to exerciſe the more ami- 
able part of my juriſdiction, and frame 


my decrees,—not with harſhneſs and 


rigour,—but with lenity and benevo- 
lence.— 


Shallow-ſighted men who love to cavil 
at what they do not underſtand, 


and have no other foundation ſor their 


ſhadowy fabric of knowledge but the 
1gnorance of men more ignorant than 
themſelves ;—theſe gentry, not having 


acquired a ſufficient degree of diſcern- 


ment to diſtinguiſh between the abuſes 
of things and the things themſelves, 


_ preſume to call religion to their tribu- 


nal and having been told that it has 
been applied to bad purpoſes, without 
knowing or conſidering that its miſap- 
plication was the work of bad men, they 
paſs their ſentence of condemnation up- 


on it :——and having juſt ſenſe enough 
to diſcover that all the clergy are not 


_ angels, 


E 


angels, they triumphantly pronounce 


the whole race of them to be devils.— 


—Alas,—my good friends !—whoever 
you may be, —let me aſk you one ſerious 
queſtion.—— If mankind were to judge 
of the human underſtanding by the uſe 
which you make of yours, —what would 
they think of it ?— 


I really reſpe& the character of a 
clergyman —and even when I ſee any 
one who appears to be careleſs about 
Tupporting it with proper dignity, {till 
I reſpe& the character tho' I pity the 
man.—On ſuch an occaſion, I always feel 
the ſame kind of ſentiment as takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of my mind, when I fee a church 
made ſubſervient to the common uſes of 
life, and no longer ſacred to the ſublime 
offices of piety and devotion. 


Whenever we attend divine ſervice 
where it happens to be performed with 
F 2 coldneſs 


1 


coldneſs and neglect, - the diſreſpect 
which the clergyman diſcovers towards 


his duty ſhor d never be encouraged by 


any concomitant inattention in us but, 


on the contrary, we ſhould endeavour, 


by every poſhble precaution, to hinder 
others from noticing it, 'by not appear- 
ing to take the leaſt public notice of it 
ourſelves.—To hide the defects of others 
is ever amiable ;—but in this inſtance it 
would be univerſally beneficial !— 


I happened, a few Sundays ago, to 
meet Amanda who had juſt been at 
church and returning with her, — the 
public diſapprobation which ſome people 
diſcover when they are diſpleaſed with 
the manner in which the clergyman per- 
forms his duty, became the ſubject of 
our converſation —I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to repeat my obſervations, when 1 
am ſo fortunate as to recollect what 
Amanda ſaid upon it ho, whenever 
I have 
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F have heard her converſe, always ſays 
the very thing ſhe ought. 
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I make it a rule; ſaid: ſhe, however 
my ear may he hurt' by the diſcordant 
manner in which the clergyman may 
read the liturgy,—or my judgment be 
offended by the ſubject of his diſceurſe 
or the manner of his treating it,— 

and my honour for religion be wounded 
by his inattention to the duties of his 
ſacred: office, I keep theſe effects to 
myſelf In the latter inſtance, indeed, 
added ſhe, I am afraid the moſt bene- 
volent mind cannot attempt even a juſti- 
fication, but; ſurely,. in the two former, 
ſomething, nay much may be ſaid in 
their behalf. We ſhould conſider 
that many gentlemen are, I may ſay, 
forced, as it were, into the profeſſion. 
againſt their own inclinations ;—ſome 
are obliged to have recourſe to it from 
neceſſity ;—and- all are, too generally 
taught, from their earlieſt deſtination to 

| F 3 = 
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it, to look towards its emoluments in- 
ſtead of its duties 
Theology, even from the imperfect no- 
tions a woman can form of it, feems to re 
quire great attention in the purſuit and 
much time in the acquifition of it. 


To be eloquent is not in the power of 


many, and where men poſſeſs the neceſ- 
ſary powers, a long and painful perſe- 
verance can alone bring them to any 
great degree of perfeQtion. ———Beſides 
a man, whoſe bufineſs it is to diſcover the 
ſecret ſources of human actions, — to con- 


vince the judgment, —to awaken the 


paſſions, to confirm the doubting, to en- 


courage the diffident, and to check the 


preſumptious ſhould be well acquainted 
with the human heart —And notwith- 
ſtanding the importance and difficulty of 


this profeſſion. I have been told that in 


four years occaſional attendance upon the 
Univerfity,—and after an examination of 
as many minutes, a young man of three 
and twenty years of age is admitted into 

1 holy 


The ſtudy of 


an 


. 


holy orders; and by entering upon 
the evangelical function, takes upon him 


the charge of preaching the goſpel, ex- 


plaining its truths and enforcing the 
practice of them ;——of reſolving the 


doubts of the ingenious ſceptic,——and 


defending it againſt the attacks of the 


veteran infidel. So that ſhe was pleaſed 


to add, — the outcry of a general inſuf- 
ficiency in the elergy, if it ſhould be 
true, which, however, I do not believe, 
—does not ſo immediately ariſe from 
themſelves, as from the inattention of 
the ſuperior powers to a due and wiſe 
regulation of their ſacred order. 


I was charmed with Amanda! 
and cannot but think what a diſgrace it 
is to the young men of this age that ſhe 
ſhould not be doing that honour to a 


married life, which ſhe confers upon the 


virgin ſtate——But whenever that 
event approaches, — I ſhall conſider the 


clergy as the moſt ungrateful beings in 
1 8 F 4 the 
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the world, if, after this admirable de- 
fence of their profeſſion, —there is not 
an anxious conteſt among them, who 
ſhall enjoy the honour of beſtowing up- 
on her the nuptial benediction. 
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The PHILOSOPHER. 


| # O men whoſe turn of mind or 


ſituation, in life does not lead them to 
ſpeculative employments, it may afford 


matter of great wonder, that thoſe things 


which many favour and purſue with 
the higeſt degree of regard. and. atten- 
tion, ſhould be neglected and conſidered, 
by others, as of a very inferior nature. 
— But this enigma will be eaſily explain- 
ed when we conſider that not only men, 
in general, differ from each other, but, 
alſo, that no two characters can be more 

oppofite 


„5 


oppoſite than the ſame man is, at diffe- 
rent times, to himſelf. ——There are 
the hot and the cold fits of the mind, 
the hour of pride and of doubt, and the 
time of error and of judgment.— The 
reflection that theſe are inevitable, is ſuf- 
ficient to repreſs confidence, till the 
mind, long accuſtemed to ſurvey things 
with a philoſophic and unprejudiced eye, 
has brought Itſelf to be guided. by. the 
unerring principles of truth. 

— Þ confeſs and ack he | 
the real utility of the mechanical and 
trading employments of life.—But tho* 
they may be purſued with a great de- 


gree of reputation,—the higher ſpecies- 
of applauſe and admiration will ever fol- 


low intellectual acquiſitions, in- the ſame: 


proportion as the See . of the mind 


are ſuperior to the powerꝭ of the body,. — 
as intellectual to animal nature. 
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The philoſophical or contemplative | 
character having his mind continually 


directed to the ſublime views of human 
comprehenfion, cannot bring it down to 
the level of thoſe moderate capacities, 
which are beſt adapted to the leſs refined 
purſuits of men, and have, generally, the 
greateſt ſucceſs in them. 


When he confiders man as conſiſting 
of a corporeal and fpiritual nature, —in 
order to inveſtigate them with accuracy 
and form a diſtinQ analyſis of their con- 
ſtituent parts, he muſt take an attentive 
view of their reſpective powers from the 
loweſt exertion of mechanical ſtrength, 
through every region of ſenſe, to the 
higheſt efforts of intellectual nature.— 


For this purpoſe, every ſtation of varied 
man, muſt, at times, be the object of 
his ſpeculation.— He attends the labourer 


at his toil, the mechanic at his engine, 
the tradeſman behind his counter, and 


the merchant in his ware-houſe.— From 


thence 


— 
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thence he proceeds, by a regular aſcent, 
through, what are called the more learn- 
ed and abſtruſe profeſſions, till he arrives 
at the laſt ſtep of his enquiry, the man 
who is engaged in the practice of true 
philoſophy.—In this attentive progreſs 
through human nature, he watches every 
paſſion, carefully obſerves it in all its dif- 
ferent modifications in the ſame and dif- 
ferent men or profeſſions of men; follows 
it through all its mazes, till it arrives at 
compleat victory in ſome breaſts, and, 
in others,. receives an entire overthrow. 


In forming this arrangement of the 
different characters and ſituations of life, 
he diſcovers them to be but ſo many 
links of the great chain of ſocial happi- 
neſs, though he cannot but obſerve, 
at the ſame time, that there ſeems to be 
a natural gradation towards mental ex- 
cellence, according to the diſtance from 
the hardneſs of ignorance or the power 
of ſordid appetite —The lower claſſes of 

' | life 


[84 ] 
life appear to him to be chiefly under tlie 
influence of the former,—while the next 
in degree are governed. by the united: 
powers of both; where the appetite leads 
to one point only, and ignorance ftupifies: 
and deadens its ſenſe or deſires in every 
other :—and ſo on.——Thus the human 
character makes its flow progreſs;. refin- 
ing itſelf by degrees, — till it riſes to its 

higheſt ſtate of intellectual perfection. 
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The utility which ſprings from the 
bard labours of the more indigent ranks 
of men 1s ſo obvious, that mankind ſeem. 
to aſſent” to it, as it were, by a natural 
impulſe ;- without ſuffering it to reſt up- 

on the mind as an object of ſpecula- 
tion. Theimprovements which are daily 

made in the mechanical arts, however 
uſeful they may be, fall within the know- 

ledge and judgment of a very few, — 
They, who by ſtudy or profeſſion have 

been tavght to comprehend the general 

: ſyſtem of national policy in a commercial 
nation, 
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nation, will conſider the manufacturer, 
the wholeſale dealer and the retail tradeſ- 
man in a light of reſpect, which, how- 
ever truly they may deſerve it, is fami- 
liar but to themſel ves. And when the 
ſeas are covered with Britiſh ſails, the 
idea of a Britiſh merchant riſes very high 


in the mind of every man, whotturns a 


political eye to ſuch a glorious proſpect. 
But learning and the endowments 
of the mind alone, are now, have ever 


been, and will for ever be the objects of 


univerſal honour and admiration. — — 
Fame, when ſhe-beholds thoſe who peſ- 
ſeſs them, claps her wings for joy,—and 
claiming them as her own peculiar care, 
conſigns them to an higher immortality, 
than ſhe ever deigns to beftow on the 
greateſt Kings and braveft heroes —The 
truly learned, however low their ſitua- 
tion, ſuperſede all rank ;—and mankind 
are ſo diſpoſed to do them honour, and 
ſo eager in being admitted to their fo- 
ciety and friendſhip, that titles look at 
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them with envy, and ſigh to think that 
name and fortune alone, however great, 
will not raiſe them to ſuch real dignity.— 
The veneration for learning and learned 
men has checked the deſtruction of war, 
* ſtoppeſt the pillage of a victorious 
army and ſoftened the obdurate heart 
of the ſavage freebooter. J. 

Alt 


IM T1 he great Emanthian Congueror bid 
ſpare 
T he Houſe of Pindarus,—when Temple 
and Tower 
Ment to the Ground. MIL TON. 


{I is well known that the Duke of 
Marlborough forbad his ſoldiers 10 ravage 
_ the territory of Fenelon, the learned Arch- 
$iſbop of Cambray,— 


Þ We read in the life of Taſſo, that this 


celebrated Poet being on a journey, in com- 


pany 
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At may perhaps be obſerved,. for 
it is a common obſervation, that how- 
ever ſhining and ſplendid the character of 
the philoſopher may appear, when dreſ- 
ſed in the robe of pleaſing Theory, dif- 
mantle him by practice, and his uſeful- 

neſs to ſociety. vaniſhes, in a moment, 
on a compariſon with many of the leſs 
refined and ordinary employments of the 
world. Whoever makes this ſpecious 
obſervation, is not acquainted with mine 


OT, 


* 


pany with a Jarge ca F merchants; 
they thiou ght it neceſſary to halt in a ſmall 
town, rill they could procure a guard to pra- 
tect them from a troop of Banditti who! in- 
fefted thaſe parts —and were then known to 
be in the neighbou: nod. But the Captain 
of the robbers hearing, by ſome means, that 
Taſſo was in the Caravan, ſent a meſſage, 
that out of ręſtect to him they ſhould paſs 
uumoleſted. — And he immediately withdrew, 
ith his followers, to the mountains. 


11 

or, perhaps, any juſt idea of philoſophy. 
I will therefore take the liberty of 
giving a ſlight ſketch of that character 
whom I dignify with the title of philo- 
ſepher. 


-— He is one who, from a ſevere and 
patient ſtudy of the human heart, is be- 
come well acquainted with the nature, 
faculties and end of man.— And having 


diſpoſſeſſed his mind of prejudice, and 


obtained a due maſtery over paſſion, is, 


thereby, well qualified to inſtruct and 


amend his fellow- creatures; whom he 
loves fincerely,—whoſe failings he pities, 
and whoſe wants he alleviates.— The ob- 
ject of his life and his inſtruction being 


moral excellence, he uſes no means to 


ſucceed but ſuch as are conſiſtent with it, 
and, indeed, partake of it.— He never 
flatters any paſſion; —indulges any appe- 
'tite,—plays upon any weakneſs, or uſes 


any ſtratagem to attain his end:—Hut,. 


With real modeſty,—unfeigned ſincerity, 


and | 
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and experimental knowledge, diſplays 
the lovelineſs of virtue, proves that it 
may be ſufficiently attained by every 
man, in every ſtation, who will perform 
the duties of it with integrity and mo- 
deration: and, in order to give an awful 
and divine ſanction to the practice of 
virtue, he leads his diſciples to its foun- 
tain and firſt cauſe in God himſelf 
whoſe all- ſeeing eye penetrates into the 
ſecrets of every heart, and who will 
aſſign rewards and puniſhments, in a fu- 
ture world, according to the virtue or 
demerits of men in this. Tho the 
life of this man will not be big with 
thoſe empty exploits, which, catching a 
momentary brilhance, find a momentary 
acclamation, —yet proceeding in one 
conſtant, equal tenor of real, humble 
and ative virtue, he will obtain every 
applauſe, and, indeed, more than he de- 
fires, among men; while his eye looks 
towards heaven, being aſſured of receiv- 
ing, from thence, a more glorious re- 
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compence. fle is like a ſtream, 


whoſe ſmooth and equal current, never 


ruffled by ſtorms nor ſwelled by rains, 
reflects the fair face of nature and heaven 
in its chryſtal boſom: and having given 
fertility and beauty to the long extent of 
meadows, through which it flows mean- 
dering, widens at length ;—and, conti- 
nuing to encreaſe in grandeur, mingles 
at laſt with the waves of the ocean. 


Tf the moſt reaſonable happineſs {prings 


from a tender- and moderate tranquility | 


of the mind, undiſturbed by the 
intruſions of ſenſe or the turbulence of 
paſſion, —the philoſopher may be ſaid to 
approach nearer to the attainment of it, 


than any other character in life.— And 


if the happineſs which a man bears with 
him in his own breaſt, be more excellent 
than that which ariſes from external cir- 


- cumſtances,—the. philoſopher ſtill main- 


tains the ſuperiority . Pride is in a 


Nate of real miſery, if the eyes of man- 


kind 
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kind do not look upon its greatneſs. 


The wealthy are poor if the world does 
not know of their riches but the phi- 


loſopher, ſitting upon his graſs plot or 


reclined upon his bank of flowers, —or 
wreathing his arms in a penſive fold, as 
he takes his walk along ſome ſhady 
valley, — feels a dignity throughout his 
nature, — tho' no acclamations vibrate on 
his ear,—and the ſtars alone bear witneſs 
to his virtuous exultation. 2 
„Were Angels, ſays Mr. Appisox, 
if they »look into the ways of men, to 
give in their catalogue of worthies, how 
different would it be from that which 
any of our ſpecies would draw up. We 
are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, 
the oſtentation of learning and the noiſe 


of victories: They, on the contrary, 


ſee the philoſopher in the cottage, who 
poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience and thank- 
fulneſs, under the preſſures of what little 
minds call poverty and diſtreſs. The 
evening's walk of a wiſe man is more 


G 2 _ illuſtrious, 


„ 

illuſtrious, in their ſight, than the march 
of a General at the head of an hundred 
thouſand men. A contemplation of 
God's works, a generous concern for the 
good of mankind, and an unfeigned ex- 
erciſe of humility only denominate men 
great and glorious.” 


The worldly drudgeries and purfuits 
of the buſy race of men mult be follow- 
ed with a moſt unremitted and laviſh 
attention, if they entirely abſorb and 
overwhelm the intellectual powers.- 
For the ſoul, tho ſhe may be heavily en- 
curmbered with paſſion and ſenſe, makes 
frequent ſtruggles for liberty. And 
tho' the man of buſineſs, amid the cares 
and hurries of his profeſſion, may not 
know it z—yet, whenever he looks for- 
ward, which he will ſometimes do with 
pleaſure, to eafe and retirement, then 
the ſoul is ſtriving to ſhake off the load 
beneath which ſhe groans, and to acquire 
her legal dominion over him. : 


E 
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If human nature is capable of im- 


proving itfelf and aſcending higher in the 
ſcale of perfection, we may venture to- 


aſſert, that the mind, which, by its diſ- 
engagement from fordid purſuits and! 
worldly. concerns, is beſt enabled to con- 
template the moſt perfect object. may 
be ſaid to have attained the higheſt degree 


of it. —Behdes,—if the happineſs and 


perfection of an immortal ſtate, as we 


have every reaſon to believe, be ſpiri- 


tual,—the cultivation of our intellectual 


powers will lead us to the greateſt poſſible 


reſemblance of that perfection; and 


thereby, produce the higheſt attanments 


of our mortal nature 


All orders of men may be uſeful.— 


may be virtuous and when they are 


/ 


ſo, I moſt ſincerely reſpect them. 
But after all, I bleſs heaven 
That am. a. philoſopher. 


The 
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The Philoſopher. 


I is the declaration of a very eminent 
character amorg the ancients, that the 


Pleaſure he received from the praiſes of 


all the beſt and moſt illuſtrious of his 
fellow citizens and countrymen, had been 
much diminiſhed by the public diſap- 
4 88 of an individual Plebetan.— 


To aim at univerſal applauſe is, I 


hope, to aim at univerſal merit: but, 


after all, the attempt is vain and fruit- 
leſs: for while there are bad men in 


the woild, the good will meet with op- 


poſition ;—while vice has a place in the 
human heart, merit will be followed by 


the perſecutions of envy; and while ig- 


norance and prejudice prevail, the bene- 
volent- deſigns of the. moralift and the 
2 8 285 be liable to the moſt idle 

perverſions 
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perverſions and the moſt contradictory 
miſinterpretations. 
praiſe of all men by a life of ſtrict in- 
tegrity, diſintereſted benevolence, and 
uncorrupted virtue, may be the lot of 
many : but, in this world, to deſerve, 


is not always to obtain; and he who 


reſts his happineſs upon the acquiſition 
of an univerſal, laſting applauſe, diſco- 
vers a weakneſs of mind and an igno- 
rance of human nature, which proves 
the triff ing claim he has to the leaſt ſhare 
of it. How often does popular fame 
ariſe from the moſt trivial and ſhadowy 
exploits ; which, catching a little glare 
and ſplendor from caſual circumſtances 


and events, or coinciding with the reign- 


ing prejudice of the vulgar, receive the 
acclamations of a day, and are forgot- 
ten.— 
human infirmity; and he who is a ſlave 


to it, is bound by chains, whoſe form 


and ſhape are hourly changed by the 
caprice and inconſtancy of the giddy 


multitude.— The man who aſpires to the 
- on 5 


To deſerve the 


It is the babbling telltale of 


i 
1 


56 : 


praiſe of the good and virtuous, as the 
firſt of all human honours, whatever may 
be his fituation and employment in life, 
is engaged in the right exerciſe of thoſe - 


talents with which he has been favoured 


by a benignant providence.—As for my- 
ſelf,—I do not commit, I truſt, a ſingle 
thought to my paper without ſome view 
of this nature :—and there will not be a 
page in this book, however trifling and 
inſignificant it may appear, but will be 


Written with the hopes of its being ho- 
-noured with the applauſive ſmile, —or 
bedewed with the ſympathiſing tear of 
ſome favourite character. 


It 1s this 
pleaſing idea which has ſo often pro- 


| longed my midnight vigils,—and fixed 


me, as it were, to my writing-table *till 
the bluſfüng Horizon warned me to my 
repoſe.— 


Yes, my Honorius, the wiſh to 
deſerve thy praiſe is an ambition which 
tells me I am worthy of it — and when 


my pen is buſy in * the rights of 
my 


1 


my fellow- creatures, —in oppoſing the 
ſtrides of vice and immorality, — or is, in 
any manner engaged in the cauſe and 
ſervice of virtue, then, my friend, I look 
to thee;—and govern myſelf by thoſe 
rules and precepts which will ſecure me 


your approbation ;—and having obtained 


it, the judgement of thoſe who re- 
ſemble you will aſſociate itſelf with yours. 
Animated with the ſupport of ſuch an 
honourable and ſteady phalanx, 
conſcious of the teſtimony which they 
will bear to me and my works, — the 


loud laugh of folly,—the low abuſe of 


ignorance, and the taunting ſcoff of en- 
vy will never reach me. 


And when I dwell upon the miſeries 
of life, or lament the ſorrows of cala- 


mitous virtue; when ſome tender tale 
of diſtreſs calls upon my feeble pen for 


deſcription, —If my Amanda ſhould heave 
a ſigh, if the brighteſt eye ſhould: drop 


a fear !—if thy heart, thou moſt lovely 
of thy ſex, and hearts like thine, ſhould 


be | 


and. 
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be affected by my ſtory !—If I could. 
but for a moment, poſſeſs thoſe keys 
which unlock that ſacred treaſury of vir- 
tuous and tender ſentiments ;—Oh hea- 


vens how little ſhould I envy the moſt 


celebrated names!—with Amanda's praiſe, 


my fame would be complete, —and my 
ambition would be without a wiſh : 
while heroes might poſſeſs their renown; 


and monarchs their greatneſs unenvied; 


—nay pitied, by me.— 


1 lt was laſt Wedneiday evening, 
when I was ſauntering through the beau- 


tiful fields which ſurround and adorn the 
village of A/ton, and revolving theſe 
thoughts in my mind, that I accidentally 


met Eugenius,—who very obligingly pro- 
poſed to take his evening walk with 
me. Our converſation immediately took 
its riſe from the ſubject of my contemp- 


lation, —and we were about to conſider 


the nature of fame, the true means of 
attaining it, and the intereſts of parti- 
cular perſons in the purſuit and enjoy- 
„ 
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ment of it; —u hen we were interrupted 
by a very loud repetition of the two. 
following lines: : 


Say ſhall I then to future times pretend, 


Thou.wert my guide, philoſopher, and: 
friend!. 


EI turned round to ſee from whence 
the voice proceeded,, when I beheld 
Honorius coming towards us,—with. 
Honoria: leaning upon his arm. 
My good fortune, for I ever think that 
prevails when-I-meet- them, had directed 
this amiable pair into the ſame field with 
myſelf. I am afraid, ſaid Honoria, as 
we drew near to each other, that you did 
not hear the fine, romantic exclamation _ 
which broke forth from your friend, and 
was particularly addreſſed to you: upon 
my word, my dear Madam, I did ;—and 
I thank him for it :—but tho' I have not 
a ſufficient degree of vanity to claim the 
two fo rmer characters which he has, 
1 merrily, | 
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merrily, applied to me; yet in juſtice 
to the ſincerity and affections of my 
heart, I muſt declare, that no one has a 
better right to the latter than myſelf.— 
And if my name, ſhould, perchance, 
outlive me if it ſhould be permitted 
to travel a few years among polterity,— 
I do not wiſh to be known under a bet- 
ter title or character than the friend of 
Honorius.—— ſhall be more than ſatis- 
fied with the light which may be reflect- 
ed upon me from his luminous virtue 
which, as it has irradiated his own times, 


wil, I doubt not, continue its brightneſs 
to future ages.—Indeed, ſaid Eugenius 


haſtily, - fame was the ſubje& of our 
converſation when Honorius ſo kindly 


appeared as an example of one who 
poſſeſſes it without a blemiſh.—And what 
can add ſo much to the ſatisfaction of 
this evening as his indulging us with his. 
ſentiments upon it ?——l mean as to 
the nature of fame,—the beſt. means of 
attaining it, —and. how to derive a genu- 
ine 


Tan 


ine ſatisfaction from it. Indeed, 
Maid Honoria, I muſt beg leave to inter- 
fere in this buſineſs. 
forth by the charms and beauties of the 
evening,—and I do beſeech you to wave 
a converſation which will blind your eyes 
to them all—When we are returned 
home, I ſhall be glad to be a filent par- 
taker of the knowledge and improvement 
which will flow from your enquiry ;— 
but, at prefent, do, I pray.you, let your 
eyes dwell upon the verdure of theſe 
meadows, the ſtately trees that adorn 
them,—the richneſs of their foliage and 
their venerable antiquity.—Behold thoſe 
ſtupendous rocks cloathed in the rough 
livery of nature, while the ſetting ſun 
ſheds its laſt rays upon their cragged 
points !———The Nightingale too comes 
to aid me in my purpoſe, - and woos you 
to turn your attention from the voice of 
fame, and to liften to her more harmo- 
nious ſong. It is, at all events, 
neceſſary to my happineſs, ſaid Honorius, 

that 


We were invited 
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that I ſhould think this fair lady ever in 
the right :—but I have not any occaſion, 
thank heaven, to call fancy to my aſſiſt- 
ance in this diſpoſition, for, it is my 


| boaſt that ſhe is ſo: and to ſuch an indo- 


lent being as I am, added he, you can- 
not conceive how much pain, doubt and 
ſolicitude ſhe ſaves my heart by taking 
upan herſelf the trouble of directing it. 
—] no longer guide the veſſel I have 


| conſigned the helm to her care, and ſince 


ſhe has governed it, J have not been led 
mto any one of thoſe many errors, nor 


blown away by any of thoſe guſts of 


paſſion and folly, which uſed ſo continu- 


B ally to prevail in my early life— Ah! 
| - replied Honoria, ſhaking her head and 
half ſmiling at the ſame time,—the little 


merit which I poſſeſs, ariſes from my 
being acquainted with your diſpoſitions, 
and having a real knowledge of your 
character; the ftudy whereof I have con- 


ſidered as my firſt duty,—and experi- 


enced as my greateſt happineſs.— Thus, 
| ag 
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my Honorius, 1 have learned to know 
what, in almoſt every circumſtance of 
life, you would wifh to have, or to do, 
and I take care, as much as pot ble, to 
anticipate your wiſhes —And when, 
from the eaſineſs of your temper, you 
are upon the very brink of doing ſome- 
thing which I know, in the end, will 
prove unpleaſant and diſagreeable to you; 
I flep in, preſent you with a view - 
of the conſequences tketched by myſelf, 
-—ard after you have examined it with 
due attention,—I remain ſatisfied with 
your determination whatever it may be. 
his is the real truth of the matter; 
AI never guide nor direct Honorius; — 
it would be walking out of the line 
whereby I have always wiſhed to circum- 
ſcribe my conduct as a wife, to attempt 
it: —but, if from my perfect knowledge 
of his character, I can induce him to do 
any thing without the trouble of thought 
and reaſoning, which, I am certain, 
would be the reſult of both, I cannot be 
: | accuſed 
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accuſed of aſſuming a province which 
does not belong to me: on the contrary, 
I am in the actual diſcharge of my duty, 
by endeavouring to leſſen the cares of 
that being, to whom I owe my beſt af- 
fections and moſt tender regards. — 
Thus by knowing, I hope that I may 
Tay, at all times, what are his wiſhes, 
and what would be his commands, I uſe 

my utmoſt endeavours to prevent him 

from declaring either the one or the 
other by an anticipating accommodation 
to them both.—She now reſted her hand 
within her huſband's arm, and he, preſ- 
Ang it to his fide, caft a look of virtuous 
triumph at me, which, while it marked 
his own happineſs, bore, in every gleam 
of it, an univerſal wiſh for the e 
| of others. 


Within theſe few minutes, Madam, 
faid I, you called my attention to the 
inanimate beauties of nature: but you 
have now given me ſuch a picture of its 
intellectual 
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intellectual charms, that the ſetting ſun 
ſeems to loſe all its glow, and theſe ob- 


jets around me appear little on the 
compariſon. 


We ſoon drew near to the Ferry;  » If 
and, the boat being ready to receive us, | 
we were-quickly landed on the other fide 
of the river, and proceeded immediately 
to Honorius's lodgings Now, my good 
friends, ſaid Honoria, as ſhe untied her 

cloak,—you will not, J aſſure you, re- 
ceive any further interruption from me. 
may not, indeed, be-quite free from 
my uſual impertinence, but your can- 
dour muſt excuſe it. For if I do not 
underſtand you, I ſhall, moſt aſſuredly 
fake the liberty of deſiring you to be 
intelligable. 


e all ſmiled at this Iittle ſtroke of 
vivacity,—and entered at once upon the 
ſubject which had been propaſed for our 
evening s converſation.» | 


H "os 


The as verſe ation. 


Zugenius. 3 to apply for berlin 
information, Honorius, when I have te- 
courſe to you upon the ſubject of fame: 
—You have ſought it, you have acquir- 
ed, and now polleſs it. In my gene- 
ral, reflections upon this matter J Have 
often thought that it was not worth the 
purſuit: and when I had calmly conſi- 
dered the characters and lives of thoſe 
men who have poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare 
of it, —all its allurements vaniſhed in a 
moment,—and I beheld my own obſcu- 
rity with real delight and ſatisfaction.— 
But when I reflect upon the fair reputa- 
tion which my friend enjoys, when I be- 
Hold it raiſed upon the broad baſe of 
virtue, when I ſee no unfriendly paſſion 
' indulged in the purſuit of it. no vanity 
attend its rſt attainment, and no falſe 
pride mingle with the continued and un- 

interru — poſſeſſion of it When 
| | 1 behold 
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I behold your works admired by youth, 
applauded by manhood, and approved 
even by old-age; I feel a ſudden emu- 
lative deſire ſpring up in my mind to 
purſue and attain it—For tho? it is not 
my particular wiſh or ambition to enjoy 
its public honours, yet I ardently defire 
to bear about me the conſciouſneſs of 
deſerving them. 


Honorius. I know, my friend, that 
you love me too well to flatter me ;— 
but you have thrown a luſtre around my 
character that I never felt; and which 
.dwells alone, I believe, in your partial 
affetion——lf I poſſeſs any ſmall ſhare 
of fame,—it muſt have been acquired by 
other means than thoſe which are gene- 
rally exerciſed in this purſuit. I have 
never flattered the Goddeſs; I have ne- 
ver placed any adulatory offerings upon 
her altar ;—but by enliſting my talents 
in the cauſe of virtue and humanity, I 

was reſolved, in my humble ſphere of 
TI'S life, 
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| life, to obtain the favourable opinion and 
kind regards of good and virtuous men. 
—My cauſe has been, if I have fulfilled 
my own deſigns, the cauſe of truth —To 
lead my fellow-creatures to the know- 
ledge of this great and important object, 
by diſplaying its charms and beauties, 
has been the honeſt aim of my life and 


wr itings. 


— There is no ſituation in this world 
which raiſes a man to ſuch a high degree 
of elevation with himſelf, as when he is 
employed in the inveftigation of truth.— 
He is then engaged in a cauſe which, 
diſdaining Sophiſtry and Qyibble,—re- 
quires no aid but from his own unbiaſſed 
reaſon, and wherein he can have no ene- 
mies but ſuch as a wiſe perſon would not 
wiſn to rank among his friends; be 
enemies ol truth. 


The man who by his writings or 
his eloquence diſpels the miſts of error, 
| | —cckE 
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checks the torrent of paſſion, and op- : 
poſes with dauntleſs courage the efforts 
of vice, is the moſt illuſtrious among the 
children of men.——He is, as it were, 
a ſun to the moral world, by diflipating 
thoſe clouds which: obſcure its charms, — 
and bringing it forth with new and com- 
manding beauty. In this career, he is 
ſuperior to every attack with which envy 
and malevolence may endeavour to an- 
noy him. He derives his merit with 
himſelf, —with others, and with heaven, 
from- his ſteady and. unwavering progreſs 
in his juſt and uſeful enquiries. If in 
the courſe of them, it is neceſſary to 
condemnꝭ the vicious, he condemns them 
without fear. If the ſordid. and un- 
charitable character comes within the cir- 
cle of his obſervation, he ſpares him not; 
—he marks him. for the contempt. and 
wretchedneſs which he deſerves, nor 
dreads his anger or his revenge. And. 

when they who. feel his ſcourge and 
| ſmart beneath its laſh, revolt againſt his 
| H3 power, 
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power, and load him with falſehood and 
opprobrium,——he pities and forgives 
them. Conſcious of his own integrity, 


he is ſuperior to the moſt inveterate ma- 


ce, —and feels himſelf, as it were, in 


the ſituation of Rome's victorious heroes, 


who crowned with honour and renown, 


regarded not, with the moſt tranſient at- 
tention, the ſatires and invectives which 
envy and malevolence were at liberty to 
utter on the day of triumph. —Altho' it 
is his duty to cenſure thoſe errors which 
Truth holds forth to puniſhment,—yer 
he loves to turn from the dreary ſcene 


- of human frailty, where verdure never. 


| quickens nor flowerets grow, to the fair 
and lovely proſpect of Virtue, where his 
eye may dwell on luxuriant beauty, and 
all is praife and admiration, —BPut while 


he 1s compelled to expoſe general vil- 


lainy, while he paints in the moſt bold 
and lively colours the pernicious effects 
and woeful conſequences of exceſſive paſ- 
ſions, he diſdains perfonal reflections.— 

. ED, It 
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| It is not his province to mark particular 
characters with. ignominy: He accuſes 
the vice at large, and leaves its particu-- 
lar votaries to accuſe themſelves.— He 
is the enemy of no man I— He loves all 
men !—and will be loved by all but the 
foes of truth. 


E pis e my Eugenius, will 
poſſeſs the moſt deſirable reputation. 
becauſe the praiſe which it will receive 
from others will be confirmed by his 
own heart. The fame of Heroes and 
of Conquerors, —of thoſe men at whoſe _ 
names the world turned pale, - tho it 
may have reached the limits of the ha- 
bitable globe, vaniſhes into nothing, in 
the eye of wiſdom, on a compariſon with 
his. Whatare the triumphs of the great- 
eſt of them, but the triumphs of ſorrow, . 
of tears and of death? The mourn- 
ful triumphsof the human paſſions; which 
have left no traces behind them but the 
tyranny of the victor and the ſlavery 
H 4. of. 
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of the vanquiſhed —What man, who 
_ boaſts the feelings of humanity, would 
wiſh to bear on his brows the wreath 
of victory, which is wet with the blood 
of ſlaughtered thouſands ? Or what 
pleaſure can be derived from thoſe ac- 
clamations, whoſe pauſes are filled up 
with the groans and cries of widows and 
of orphans ?——But where is the honeſt 
boſom that would not burn with ardour 
to acquire the reputation of that man, 
who purſues truth with a defire to in- 
ſtruct and reform mankind, to defeat 
the purpoſes of vice, and to ftrengthen 
the cauſe of virtue.— The good and the 
| wiſe will love and reſpect. him ;—the 
vicious themſelves dare not openly to 
inſult him his own conſcience impreſſes 
the ſtamp of honour upon his actions, 
and heaven approves the deed. 


Aan honeſt fame, my friend, is the 
| beſt reward this world poſſeſſes to beſtow w 
on virtue: — for it not only gives honour 

1 to 
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to life, and adminiſters the moſt heal- 
ing conſolations to the ſorrows of it,. — 
but even extends its influence when life 
is no more. It does. not, like 
other earthly poſſeſſions, die with us! 
It lives when we are in the tomb. 
it hovers over our graves, —it mingles 
with our duſt, and calls on the paſſenger 
to reverence the remains of the virtuous, 
and to imitate their bright example.— 
And here I cannot but acknowledge, 
though ſome, perhaps, may think it a 
weakneſs, that in the progreſs of thoſe 
labours which I have given to the world; 
and that generous ardour after a well- 
earned fame, which oftentimes gave me 
ſtrength and aided my flagging reſolu- 
tion, —I was not ſo inſenſible to human 

glory, as not, ſometimes, to wiſh that 
my name might be enrolled with thoſe 
who will never d'e :—and the hope that 
in future times there might be ſome 
who, while taey read.my page, would 
with 


F a 


wiſh to have 8 the author of it, bas: 


animated me to perſeverance. 


Fame, as it is, in general, under- 
ſtood by the world, is obtained without 
difficulty. 


of courage will acquire it; and Profu- 


ſion, by taking upon itſelf the name 
and appearance of generoſity, will be 
able to collect its croud of followers, 
and bribe the venal voices of the vul- 


gar into huzzas and acclamation. 


But theſe are ſhort-lived honours, which 
_ _ periſh even in their enjoyment ; —if it 
can be called enjoyment, when the 
heart contradicts the OE appro-- 


bation. 


That deſire of praiſe, which breaks 
in upon the pleaſures of the ſelf-approv-- 
ing hour, believe me, my Eugenius, is 
weak or. exceſſive. When it inte- 
reſts: 


us, 


-Flatter the vices of the 
vicious, and they. will applaud —Raſh-- 
neſs, by aſſuming the title and character 
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reſts the paſſions, ruffles the temper, Or: 
diſturbs the reaſon, miſtruſt and appoſe- 
its influence; but when, on cool reflec-- 
tion and patient examination, it accords. 
with the peace and comfort of the 
mind, cheriſh and ſupport it.—lt is. 
then the friend to virtue, and the parent 
of happineſs —It. then becomes that ani-- 
mating, incentive with which Heaven: 
kindly inſpires us to guide no: bring us 

to itſelf. | 


—But I am wandering, I fear, into · 
tedious. declamation, and muft. have 
done.— 


Eugemus. I can. anſwer. for myſelf,. 
Honorius, and I believe for the whole 
of your little audience, that you would 
not have harangued them into impati- 
ence, if you had continued your excel- 
lent and improving. obſervations to the 
hour of midnight ———As for our phi- 
loſopher here, you have charmed him 


/ into 
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into an admiration, which he ſufficiently; 
diſcovers by his expreſſive looks, or more 
expreſſive ſilence. 


Philoſopher. That I am pleaſed and 
delighted with the ſentiments which our 
friend has been ſo kind as to deliver 
to us, F moſt heartily acknowledge: 
but, however vain it may appear, I 


muſt beg leave to declare, becauſe it 


is the truth, that they have long been 
my own :—tho' I fear, if it had been 


my lot to have given my thoughts upon 
the ſubje&,—I ſhould not have reached 
his ſtrength of language, or elegance of 
expreſſion :—And I am ſure that he is 
but 1il]-prepared to deliver his obſerva- 
tions to the world, who is unwilling to 


adopt the ſentiments of Honorius. 


The work of an author is his child— 
his offspring; and having nurſed it with 


parental fondneſs, he may be naturally 
ſuppoſed to regard it with ſome degree 
of partiality — therefore, he has 


not: 


n 1 


mot conſidered the conſequences of ex- 


poſing it to the world, and fortified his 


mind againſt the moſt unpleaſant of 


them, —his inattentive and haſty proce- 


dure will be attended with much cha- 
grin and mortification. If he writes 
to inſtruct, reform, or even to amuſe 
mankind, h's work, partaking of human 
frailty, whatever may be its general ex- 
cellence, muſt have many imperfections; 
—and there never-will be wanting ſome, 
whoſe intereſt it will be to intrench their 
power in the midft of them, and raiſe 
a battery of violent oppoſition. But 


even 1f_I was to be viſionary for a mo- 


ment, and give that perfection to a 
work which no human work ever poſſeſ- 
ſed, —envy may, nay will ſcoff at it,— 
and ignorance, againſt whoſe attacks the 
firſt merit cannot be always protected, 
may miſrepreſent it: and if this is not 
conſidered, nay, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
pected previous to the hour of publica- 
tion, the poor, inglorious author will 


reap. 
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reap 2 plentiful harveſt of mortification 
and diſappointment. 


Eug —You appear, my good friend, 
— to ſpeak with ſome degree of feeling 
upon this ſubje& ;—and if I was not 
well acquainted with your character and 
diſpoſition, I ſhould imagine that the 
intelligence you received from me 
yeſterday concerning your late produc- 
tion, had forced this laſt obſervation 
from you What ſay you?- 
Have I Wen your authorſhip in a 
tender place? 


Phily/ ou G to be "OR 
'Eugenius,—and I am ever entertained 
with the lively ſallies of your imagina- 
tion. But you know me better than to 
believe, that Tam to be affected by the 
trifles of this world; and efpecially in 
the buſineſs to which you now offer 

your very laughable alluſions.—But as 
you made a curſory mention of your 
25 a 
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intelligence, which was the cauſe of ſo 
much merriment and good humour be- 


tween us laſt night, it will be proper 


to give Honorius the hiſtory of 1t, that 
he may not be in the dark in -an affair 
-of ſuch mighty importance. 1 
Jou muſt know then, that Eugenius 
being yeſterday at dinner in Bristol,. — 
the little volume, which I lately preſent- 
ed to the inhabitants of that city, be- 
came the ſubject of converſation and 


the hiſtory which he gave me of it, is 


ſufficient to raiſe a fabric of vain- glory 
which would ſatisfy a far more ambitious 
author than I am. — The majority of 


the company, it ſeems, were pleaſed to 


honour this little book with their warm- 
eſt applauſe; while ſome of them de- 


clared they did not reliſh that ſpecies of 


writing and the reſt, who I think you 
flattered me, Eugenius, by declaring, 
were few in number, ſeemed to think 
it an illiberal work z—as it appeared to 

be 
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be very ſevere upon the trading pro- 
feſſions, in one of the firſt trading cities 
in Europe. This I believe is the fact 
as, with much good humour, it was 
ſtated to me: — and theſe are the obſer- 
vations which, with equal good - humour, 
I ſhall make upon it to you. 


To thoſe who bore ſuch an 
honourable teftimony to my good in- 
tentions, as to favour me with their ap- 
Plauſe, I return my beſt acknowledge- 
ments.—As for the good kind of people, 
who have not a taſte for that kind of 
writing, IJ know many who would con- 
. ſider them as objeQts of compaſſion; but 
as I am not acquainted with the grounds 

of this deficiency in their judgement, if 
it be one, — ſhall hold my peace.—But 
as for you, my good friends, who think 
me guilty of illiberality, if your opinion 
proceeds from ignorance, I pity you — 


| and if it fhould ariſe from the force and 


power of my obſervations, which come 
| 5 | : ſo 
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ſo home to your buſineſs and boſoms, 
that you kick againſt the truth of them, 
then I forgive you; but upon this 
condition that you forgive yourſelves : 
and if you will endeavour to baniſh 
your ſordid diſpoſitions, and encourage 
ſentiments of benevolence and liberality, 
—the time 1s at hand when you will no 
longer think me illibera,—when you 
will love and reſpect me. But how 
can I with juſtice be accuſed of being 
illiberal, when I plead the cauſe of 
humanity ;—when I endeavour to open 
the heart to the moſt amiable impreſſions 
of charity and loving-kindneſs? 
This cannot be.!—and the illiberal ſpi- 
rit, I believe, will not be found in m ly 
book, — but in the accuſers of it. 


—It is, I believe, univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that there is not a more effec- 
tual method of painting the beauty of 
any particular virtue, than by contraſt- 
ing it with the nature, character and 

effects 


1 


effects of the contrary vice To ſupport 
this poſition J could produce the moſt 
powerful authorities, not only from the 
beſt writers in all languages, but from 
the facred and infpired writings of the 
Holy Scriptures —A mere nominal de- 
ſcription of any individual virtue, with- 
out bringing it forward to the view, by 
ſome dark ſhades of oppoſite qualities, 
would have the ſame effect upon the 
mind, as Chineſe paintings produce upon 
the eye: — for whatever brightneſs their 
colours may boaſt, the defigns, being 
deſtitute of perſpective and without thoſe 
effects which ariſe from a proper diſtri- 
bution of light and ſhadow, they are ſel- 
dom applied but to adorn a fire- ſcreen, 
or as the light, gaudy ornaments of a 
lady's dreſſing room; and are never ad- 
mitted into the repoſitories of the curious, 
or ſuffered to appear in the gallery of the 
Man of Taſte. 


— 


E 


Inn ſupporting the cauſe of huma- 
nity I deſigned to mark the enemies of 


it, in oppoſition to that fair and lovely 


character which is its ornament and its 
perfection. In this neceſſary part of 
my undertaking I ſpoke in the moſt ge- 
neral terms,—and under the moſt gene- 
ral deſcriptions. When I mentioned the 
Man of Trade, the Man of Gain, and 
the Man of Merchandize, I wiſhed to ex- 
poſe the ſordid narrow foul, — not as be- 

longing to any perſon, place or ſtation, 
but in whomſoever or whereſoever it 


might be found, or to whatever ſtation 
it might be aſſociated.— 


But let the ſtricken Deer go weep, 
The Hart ungall'd go play ! 


* You that have free ſouls, it touches 


not you, let the gall'd jade wince, your 


Withers are unwrung !” 
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— Wherefore do 1 applaud the good, 


but that their boſoms may re-echa the 


applauſe !—and wherefore ſhould I con- 
demn the vicious, but that their hearts 
may aid the condemnation ! This is 
the duty of every moral writer :—and to 
crown it with ſuceſs is his happineſs and 


his fame. 


—If there ſhould be any ſordid cha- 
racters, who are affected by my obſerva- 


tions,—1 rejoice that my pen is arm'd 


with powers to ſupport the cauſe of vir- 
tue.—May they feel its reproofs to the 
reformation of their hearts. — And if I 
ſhould be the means of extracting one 
ſingle penny from that purſe which has 
never yet been opened for the relief of 
indigence and diſtreſs, I ſhall not have 
written in van. 


Does any one reproach thee, ſays the 
Grecian philoſopher, for being proud or 
ill-natured, envious or conceited, igno- 

| | rant 


E as ] 
rant or detracting, and I will add, mean 
or ſordid ; conſider within thyſelf whe- 


ther his reproaches are true. —If they 


are not, conſider that thou art not the 


perſon whom he reproaches, but that he 
reviles an imaginary being; and, perhaps, 


loves what thou really art, tho' he hates 
what thou appeareſt to be.—If his re- 
proaches are true; —if thou art the en- 
vious, il|-natured, ſordid man he takes 
thee for, give thyſelf another turn: — 
become mild, affable and obliging ; and 
his reproaches naturally ceaſe ;—but if 
even they ſhould: continue, thou art no 
longer the perſon whom he reproaches. 


Why, who cries out on ptide, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay the city-woman bears 
The coſt of Princes on unworthy how 
ders? 
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Who can come in, and ſay, that 1 mean 
1 

When ſuch a one as ſhe, fack is her 
neighbour ? 

Or what is he of baſeſt function, 

That ſays, his bravery is not on my coſt; 

Thinking, that I mean him, but * 
ſuits 

His folly to the metal of my ſpeech ? 


There then; how then? what then? let 


me ſee wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do 

dim Fim, 

Then he hath wrong d himſelf if he be 

free, 

Why, then, my taxing, like a wild-gooſe 

flies 
Unclaim'd of any man. 


As you like it. 


: 'The reſpectable merchant is one of 
the moſt reſpectable characters of the 
_ Britiſh community.—The man, whoſe 
gain is the reward of his honeſt and 

laborius 
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laborious induſtry, is truly worthy of 
reſpect and eſtimation: and the fair 
retail dealer, tho' inferior in ſtation, is 
no leſs uſeful and neceſſary to the wel- 
fare and convenience of ſociety. 
Such men will not be diſpleaſed with 
my obſervations ;—ſuch men will ap- 
prove them,—And if the excellent, pious. 
and benevolent Mr. CoLsTon, whoſe 
charitable inſtitutions do ſo much ho- 
nour to his memory, and produce ſo 
much utility to this city, were alive at 
this hour, A ſhould not, I truſt, have 
been the-obje& of his cenſure.— know 
many who are engaged in the trading 
and gainful profeſſions, who would do 
honour to any fituation in life, —and 
on whom nature has written gentleman 
in ſuch legible characters, that they who 
run may read.— But tho' in my ge- 
neral remarks on the men of ſordid 
minds. I bore no alluſion to any parti- 
cular men for profeſſion of men. Now, 
that I am engaged in the more pleaſing 
Fs © taſk 
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8 aſk of praiſe, I look around me, 2nd be- 
hold many characters moſt highly deſerv- 


ing of it; ſome of whom have enjoyed 
the firſt honours which this great and 


flourifhing city can beſtow. 


happened about a fortnight ago 
to be in company, where the Guinea 
Trade was the topic of converſation :!— 


and I could not forbear from expreiling 


my concern and indignation. at the in- 


human traffic.— had ſpoken ſome time 
upon the ſubject, and was proceed- 
ing to enlarge upon the excellent obſer- 
vation of. Monteſquieu,— that if Ne- 


groes are men, they. who traded in them could 
not be chriſtians.” Wher a gentle- 
man cf a very plealing appearance; in- 
formed me in a very genteel manner, 


that he had been and was at that time, 


much concerned in that ſpecies of traffic. 
hut, Sir, he was pleaſed to add, I 
give you this information that I may 


have an opportunity of aſſuring you how 


_ 
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much F approve your obſervations upon 
it. I muſt acknowledge that this 
trade is not to be juſtified upon any prin- 
ciples of humanity and religion, unleſs 
they may be ſometimes permitted to 
foften their rigour in compliance with 
political neceſſity.— While our colonies 
continue to employ Negroes, theſe un- 
happy people will be conveyed thither. 
——[If any ſubſtitutes could be found, 
that would exempt a part of the rational 
creation from flavery, I ſhould rejoice, 
and would willingly forego a commerce 
which is ſo diſhonourable to the human 
ſpecies. But while it continues,—there 
cannot be any good reaſon why I may 
not receive thoſe profits which, if I were 
to relinquiſh them, would be eagerly 
purſued and gladly obtained by another. 
Beſides, as I make it a matter of conſci- 
_ ence, that thoſe whom I employ in the 
purchaſe of ſla ves, ſhould treat them with 
the utmoſt humanity,—t hope that, while 
the trade itſelf is deſervedly ſtigmatized, 
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— they, who follow it upon the moſt l- 
beral and humane principles of which it 
is capable may not be involved in the 
general cenſure. 


II wasdelighted, —and could, with 

real pleaſure, have taken him to my bo- 
ſom and as I was about to tell him fo, 
Iwas interrapted by the abrupt and haſty 
departure of one of the company; 
who having ſhut the door after him with 
a moſt paſſionate violence, returned again 
before I was recovered from my ſurpriſe, 
and holding the door in his hand, ſaid, 
in an angry tone to the ee e who. 
had juſt been ſpeaking, you may ſay 
What you pleaſe of the Guinea-Trade,— 
that it1s contrary to religion and huma- 
nity and all that: —“ but this I know,” 
added he, holding forth his hat, © that I 
have got this full of money by it :”— 
and then he ſhut the door again with his 
former violence, and departed. 


This 1 is the (ordid character whom 1 TOR 
marked 


E * 1 


marked for diſguſt; hom under the 
title of the Man of Trade, the Man of 
Gain and of Merchandize; I have endea- 
voured to hold forth to public cenſure. 


And ſure I am, that I ſhall never repent 


the moment of ſeverity which has been 
employed upon that perſon, who would 
not only trample on the firſt laws of hu- 
manity and religion, —and harden his 
heart againſt every ſentiment of bene- 
volence, but triumph in the deed, be- 
cauſe, by ſuch means he had acquired an 
hat full of money. Let his hat be 
lined with gold I wiſh it were in my 


power to ranſack his heart — and if my 


pen ſhould reach the flinty receſles of it 
and ſoften its obduracy,—I will bleſs 
Heaven on my knees ten times a day, for 


making me ſuch an inſtrument of its 


juſtice and its ey. 


—] have but ſmall pretenfions to 
merit as an author :—but if I conld rank 
with the moſt celebrated names in the 

republic 
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republic of letters, I ſhould ſtill be ſu- 
perior to mortification, when I ſaw my 
works thrown afide by men who are de- 
ſtitute of taſte, learning and ſentiment. 
— There is a kind of heavineſs and ig- 
norance, which hangs upon and pervades 
the minds of ſome men, which is too 
thick for knowledge to penetrate —they 
are thoſe whom 


Nox atra cava cirtcumvolat umbra 
Night overſhadows with its thickeſt 
—— 


Wbile I poſſeſs the applauſe of 
thoſe few, whoſe applauſe to me is the 
moſt defirable fame, I ſhall be entirely 
ſatisfied, tho the hiſs of diſapprobation 
ſhould proceed from a thouſand: tongues. 
But where cenſure ariſes, not from a 
diſinclination to approve, but from miſ- 
apprehenſion, there it becomes the duty 
of every author to illuſtrate his meaning, 


—and throw if peſſible, ſome irradiations 
of 


1 


of common ſenſe and intelligence into 
the darkened underſtanding. 


Keen and forcible obſervations upon 
any depravity of manners or character, 
when interſperſed through works of ſen- 
timent and benevolence, are moſt likely 
to have a ſalutary influence as they 
ſtrike upon the mind in its unſuſpicious 
Rate, when, if it has any feeling, it is 
moft open to impreſſions— While 
known ſatires are, not in general, at- 
tended with ſuch good effects; as the 
mind, conſcious that it may deſerve the 
laſh, fortifies itſelf againſt its chaſtiſe- 
ments; and previous to the peruſal, ſteels 
itſelf, as it were, againſt its power. - 


—Put, after all, tho' J have given no 
reaſonable cauſe for any one to ſuppoſe 
me, with juſtice, guilty of illiberality, 
I cannot ſhut the mouths of the illi- 
beral.—If I walk the ſtreets in the night, 
tho' I may be conſcious that J have no 

aq» 
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bad deſigns upon any one's houſe, yet! 
cannot prevent the dogs from barking 


at ME, 


Qn. You are certainly, my friend, 
in the right, and I cannot but highly 
approve of ſentiments which bear ſo 
ſtrict a conformity to the nature of things. 

But your picture of the miſrepre- 
ſentations to which the cleareſt authors 
are ſubject, calls to my mind a ſtory 


which I have ſomewhere read of a very 


extraordinary and humourous inſtance 


——A pragmatical fellow in the coun- 
try, upon reading the V hole duty of Man, 
had written the names of ſeveral perſons 
in the village at the fide of every {in 
which is mentioned by that excellent 
author; ſo that he had converted one of 
the beft books in the world into a libel 
againſt the ſquire, church-wardens, over- 
ſeers of the poor, and all the moſt con- 
ſiderable 
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fiderable perſons in the pariſn.— This 
book with theſe extraordinary marginal 
notes fell accidentally into the hands of 
one who had never ſeen it before; upon 
which there aroſe a current report that 
ſomebody had written a book"againft the 
*fquire and the whole pariſh. —— The 
miniſter of the place having at that time 
a controverſy with ſome of his congrega- 
tion upon the account of his tithes, was 
under ſome ſuſpicion of being the author, 
till the good man ſet his people right, 
by ſhewing them that the ſatyrical paſ- 
{ages might be applied to ſeveral ethers 
of two or three neighbouring villages, 
and that the book was 'writ againſt all 
the ſinners in * | 


Bg. Your very excellent fury, Ho- 
norus, brings to my recollection an in- 
ſtance of miſreprefentation, for I cannot 
ſuppoſe xt to be miſapprehenſion, which 
relates to the well-known life and opinions 
of Triſtram Shandy——The' author of 

| that 


Wa 


that celebrated work at the clofe of his 
matchleſs deſcription of Yorick's death, 
introduced a black or mourning page:— 
I cannot conceive, how it was poſſible 
for his deſign to be miſtaken ;—but ſo 


it was :—and ſuch whimſical and idle 


conjectures were made concerning it,— 
that he reſolved, ſince the leaf of one 
dead colour, with a moral meaning, was 


ſo little underſtood, to exerciſe the inge- 


nuity of his readers inventions, and try 


bow they would receive a fanciful page 
of various colours, which was inſerted in 
a ſucceeding volume without any mean- 
ing at all.— Various were the remarks 
which the gentry of deep ſcent made 
upon this parti-coloured paper.—Some 
thought it was a ſatire upon folly, be- 
cauſe there was red and yellow on it ;— 
others that it had a love-lick alluſion, as 
there was a trifling mixture of green in 
the compoſition. Two or three very 
wiſe perſonages declared that there mult 
have been ſome miſtake, and that it 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been introduced in Yorick's 
ſermons, and have ſerved as a frontiſ- 
piece to his diſcourſe upon the Hiſtory of 
Joſeph, in alluſion to his coat of many 
colours. But the deep and more ſen- 
tentious cvitics diſcovered, with great 
triumph and exultation, that, as this 
page was decorated with three colours, 
and no more,—and no leſs, that it muſt 
be intended to ridicule the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. 


A 


But to be more ſerious 


1 have often obſerved, that ſelfiſh and 
Intereſted minds are ſo buſy in the mono- 
poly of whatever appears to concern 
them, that they will paſs over general 
good to promote their own welfare, and 
paſs by a general inſult upon the rights 
of humanity, to revenge their own in- 
Jury. 


The truly learned and moſt humane 
on. K au'h-r 


KS 


author of the eſſay on crimes and puniſh. 
ments has the following obſervation in a 
note on his chapter concerning bankrupts, 
4 ] have, heretofore, ſaid that the 
honeſt bankrupt,—that is, the man who 
has failed through misfortunes unavoida- 
ble by human prudence, ſhould be kept 
in cuſtody as a pledge for his debts or 


employed as a ſlave to work for his cre- 


ditors: but I am aſhamed of having 
adopted fo cruel an opinion.—l have 
been accuſed of impiety.—l did not de- 
{erve 1t. I have been accuſed of ſedi- 
tion.— I deſerved it as little, but I in- 
ſulted all the rights of humanity, and 
was never reproached.” 


Phili/. Well my good friends.—1 
will endeavour to make you ſome returns 
for the pleaſure 1 have received from 
your remarks and illuſtrations ;—and I 
| fatter myſelf that I have a letter in my 
hand which will enable me to do it with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs. received it 

fince 
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ſince my little publication made its ap- 
pearance; — to which, indeed, the whole 
of it alludes.—If it is authentic, the 
writer muſt poſſeſs an uncommon ſhare 
of ſimplicity and if it ſhould be ficti- 
tious, the author of it muſt be a perſon 
of conſiderable humour. 


hut you ſhall judge for yourſelves.— 


The LETT EK. 


To—the PHILOSOPHER in BRISs Tol. 
Mr. PHILOSOPHER, 


Sir, 

cc | | 
\ \ HEN you firſt advertiſed your 
book in the Briſtol papers, I was curious 
to know what the outlandiſh words in 
| K 2 " me 
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the advertiſement meant, and not hap- 
pening to meet with our Parſon to af 
hin the queſtion,— I aſked my youngeit 
boy, who was at home for the Whitſun- 
tide holidays, whether he could make it 
out; and he ſaid it was Latin; fo I told 
him, as he had been three years at a 
Latin ſchool, to write it m: down in 
plain Engliſh.—And after a good deal of 
ſcratching the head and thumbing his 
Dictionary, as he called it, he ſaid that 
how tie firſt part of it was, ——be cir- 


cumſpect.— Les, ſaid I, Teddy, very 
good advice, yes, it is very good atvice 


indeed ; and I hope you will follow it as 


Four father has done before you.—But 


where is the reſt ſaid I —ſo then he 
told me that the reſt meant, that a PH. 
Iyopher was the beſt Trade. Trade, 
boy! ſaid I, why I never heard of ſuch 
a trade in my life; we have none of 
them, I believe, in this part o, the 
world. And when I was in London fome 


ears ago, at the Lord-Mayor's ſhow, 


and 


E 


and ſaw all the trades walk in proceſſion, 
don't believe there was a philoſopher 
among them La! Daddy, faid the 
boy, our maſter, t'other day, told us a 
long ſtory about a man, that he called a 
philoſopher, who lived in a Tub.—And 
faith, the boy was in the right ;—for I 
remember about four years ago, when I 


went to ſce my uncle Tamas Seagrove at 
King/ton upon Thames, in the county of 


Surry, he took me to look at one of the 
King's houſes called Hampton court; and I 
remember the ſhow-man told us that in 
one of the tapeſtry pictures there was a 
famous man whom he called a philoſo- 
pher, or ſome ſuch name, who lived in a 
Tub; and that when ſome great King 
came to ſee him, and offered to do him 
ſervice at court, —he defired him to ſtand 
out of his ſun-ſhine, and not take that 
from him which he could not give him; 
—and did not fo much as thank him for 
his kind offer —Now I remember as well 
as if it was yeſterday, that whatever he 

K 2 was, 
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was, I thought him a great fool for his 
pains.—For who knows but he might 
have been made a commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms, and got his ſons to be principal 
clerks, and his couſins to be tide- 
waiters ;—and have provided tor his fa- 
mily as it is the duty of every man to 
do;—and as I have done, tho' I ſay it 
that ſhould not fay it. But JI am a plain 
man, Mr. Philoſopher, and don't pre- 
tend to any- thing. To be ſure I have 
made a good proviſion for my ſelf and 
and family, and I thank God for it—I 
have got a little money upon a certain 
Bridge, and a few hundreds upon a 
Turnpike,—not to mention 4 good 
round ſum upon a great ſquire's eſtate not 
fiſty miles from this city.—I am alſo part 
Owner of two Snows and a Brig, which 
have anſwered very well :—not to men- 
tion a good lump of money in the four 
per cent. conſol. My ſtock in trade is 
very conſiderable :—befides, at this time, 


[ have ventured to ſpeculate a little, 
Dt and 
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and have bought about twelve hogſheads 
of raw ſugars, and twenty butts of cur- 
rants So that tho' you have called 
your own trade the beſt, whatever it may 
be, I would not change with you, I aſſure 
you. But I cannot help thinking that 
in ſome parts of your book, you ſeem to 
make a jeer of trade, as if all who fol- 
lowed it were a good for nothing ſet of 
folks. It you mean that, I am ſure 
you don't tell truth; and I would adviſe 
you not to trouble your head again about 
what you do not underſtand In- 
deed,. I ſhould not have bought your 
book, for it ſeems very little for the mo- 
ney, as I ſeldom read any thing but the 
papers, and accounts of ghoſts and mon- 
ſters, or news from America, or hiſtories 
of cruel, barbarous and bloody murders 
and laſt dying ſpeeches and confeſſions, 
with the birth, parentage and education 
of thoſe who make them; hut my 
youngeſt girl had ſeen it ſomewhere 
where ſhe was tea-drinking, and ſaid ſhe 

K 4 never 
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never ſaw ſo pretty a book in all her days; 
to, as it was printed at Briſtol,.—!] ſent to 
the bookſellor for it ;—and the girls, a 
parcel of fools, were hugely pleaſed with 
it but I believe it to be a parcel of 
moſt confounded hes from the beginning 
to the end of it. The old ſoldier and the 
generous ſailor, as you call him, are, I 
ve:ly believe, fancies of your own; and 
as for the ſtory about the Cbler, that, I'll 
ſwear, is a thumper -—for I live in Saint 
James's myſeif, and I know that there 
is no ſuch man :—and my old ſchool- 
maſter uſed to ſay, that they who lye in 
ſomethings would lye in all. I once hap- 
pened, 1 remember, to look into a book 
Wich gave an account of one Lemuel 
Gulliver, who went on board the Aulelope, 
William Prichard, Maſter, and ſ:t fail 
from Briſtol, May 4, 1699, on a voyage 
to the South Sea and that, after many 
dangers, he came to an ifland where the 
in! abitants were no higher than a quart 
pot: —and having returned ſafe home, 
that 
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that he went on board the Adventure in 
the Downs on the 20th day of June 1702, 
Captain John Nicholas, a Corniſiman, Com- 
mander, and ſailed to a country where the 
people were as tall as Redchffe church, — 
Now I do verily believe, that the whole 
of this book is a moſt barefaced lye.— 
The author of it might be a philoſopher 
for ought I know; and ] think if he was 
alive, you wou'd be very good company 
for each other; and might try to impeſe 
upon one another ; for you will never 
be able to do it on any body elſe, unleſs 
it be upon a few, filly, weak women.— 
I] was told, I think, that this book was 
written by a Parſon; the more ſhame for 
him to tell ſucn a parcel of ſtories ;—for 
you mult know that I like to ſee a cler- 
gyman behave as he ought to do :—l ne- 
ver mils going to church myſelf once a 
week, —and never poſt my books on a 
lacrament funday,—tho' I can't ſay fo 
much for ſome of my neighbours ; but I 
hope God will forgive them. 


o 


E 


* You ſeem, Mr. Philoſopher, to have 
ſomething of a pen, and the Superviſor 
who is a good ſenſible man, ſays that you 
handle it in a very topping manner. —1 
will therefore you had writ againſt gam- 
ing and extravagance, and tying up hair 
in pig-tails, and wearing ſhowy top- 
knots, and fuch tort of things, and ma- 
ny an honeſt man who has a family would 
have been obliged to you.—For to be 
ſure, things are ſtrangely altered ſince I 
firſt jet up in trade; and when I married 
my wife, who was as tight a young 
woman as any in the pariſh, ſhe was 
content to wear blue worſted ſtockings, 
and thought herſelf very fine indeed if 
they had red clocks to them; but now 
my girls wont wear any-thing but white 
cotton; ſo what the world will come to I 
cannot gueſs. Beſides, they mult, 
every week, at leaſt, have a powder 
monkey of a barbering fellow to make 
them look for all the world like Frieſland 
hens; 


1 
hens; and when I grumble and tell them 
of their extravagance, the ſaucy ſluts 
pretend to ſay, that if nobody uſed any- 
thing more than juſt What they wanted, 
it would have been worle for me. — there 
is ſome truth, I believe, in what they ſay, 
but I don't ſee what buſineſs they had to 
find 1t out. I remember the time when 
my Wig was combed but once a week 
and I was ſhaved but twice :—but now, 
as I am a very black man, in order to be 
decent, as I am told, I am lathered, at 
at leaſt, every other day; and my Wigs. 
are more worn out by the barber's block 
than by my head.—Þut I don't mean to 
toil and ſweat for ever for as ſoon as 
ever my ſon Thomas is fit to manage the 
buſineſs I} buy a country houſe at the 
end of Stoke's-Croft or Redchffe-ftreet ; 
there TI retire, and raiſe early cucumbers 

and feed a few pigs, and ſhave but twice 
a week as I was uſed to do.—So Mr. 
Philoſopher, I bid you good bye :—burt, 
as you are a tip-top writer, in caſe I 
. ſhould 
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| ſhould have made any blunders, I have 
deliied the Superviſor to over-look this 
letter :—ſv, errors excepted, 


I am, 
Your ſervant to command, 


TIMOTHY PLODMAN. 


— When the letter was concluded, 
and the laughter, which it had occaſioned, 
began to ſubſide; Eugenius declared that 
notwithſtanding the late hour of the 
night, he would then walk ten miles, 
with the greateſt pleaſure, to ſee and 
converſe with the writer of it —He was 
proceeding, when Honoria ſmil'd an1 
| ſhook her head at him:—You prove, ſaid 
ſhe, the lateneſs of the hour by the 
ſlcepineſs of your faculties; fo, light- 
ing her candle, ſhe curtſied with much 
formality to the Philoſopher ; and ſhak- 
| | ing 
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ing her head again very ſarcaſtically at 
Eugenius, —ſhe retired. 


E proteſt, ſaid he, -I never found 
Honoria ſo unintelligible ſince I have had 
the honour of knowing her. - What can 
ſhe mean: | - | 


—I will go and aſk her, my good 
friend, ſaid Honorius, if you will permit 
me! ſo l with you a good night; and 
to-morrow morning, at breakfaſt, I will 
give you an account of my embaſſy.— 


—Eugenius was. by no means, ſatisfi - 
ed and was about to expreſs his diſſa- 
tisfaction,—when a little figure of a bird 
preſented itſelf on the top of a wooden 
clock; and having repeated the Cuckow's 
note twelve times, it withdrew.—The 
philoſopher pointed to the dial; and al- 
ter ſhaking bis head at his friend, —he 
took his hat an.' went his way. Eu- 
genius ſauntered up and down the room 
„55 for 
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for a few minutes; but finding that it 
did not anſwer, he rung the bell, for the 
ſervant to bring his Robe de Chambre,— 
and he ſoon afterwards retired to hold 
deep councils with his pillow. 


24444444444 4-44 
The Concert. 


Tax are ſome people in the 
world who are ever ready to do offices of 
kindneſs and courteſy :—and I was ſo 
fortunate, ſome days ago, to meet with 
a gentleman of this happy and amiable 
_ diſpoſition; who, when I happened to 
mention my partiality to muſical enter- 
tainments, immediately offered to intro- 
duce me to a Concert which he was then 
Preparing to attend. I accepted this 


* 


invitation, and paſſed a moſt pleaſant 
and delightful evening. The muſic 
was 
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was good; and the harmony of the per- 


formance could be cquall'd only by the 


good homour of the little aſſembly.— The 
company was not large but very ſelect, 
and appeared, which heightened the 
pleaſure I received from being admitted 
into it, to be a pleaſant family meeting. 


hope, therefore, the ladies and gentle- 
men, to whom I am indebted for the 
elegant muſic of this evening, will par- 
don me, if I beg permiſſion to make a 


little offering from a ſiſter ſcience, and 


to dedicate it to them. 


The 
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The Powers of Harmony, 
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NYMPHS the ſacred Hil! t you 
belong, 
The Grace and Energy of ſong ! 
And while your praiſes 1 rehearſe, 
On deign to ſmile upon my verſe; 
Whether by Aganippe's fount ye fray, 
Or Heliconian ſprings your flight delay: 
Reclin'd on Avon's verdant fide, 
F here comm-rce ſwells the rolling tide, 
T call the ſacred virgins to inſpire: 
Aid me!—Oh aid me, while Iſtrike the Lyre! 


Sure, 


tes J 


II. 


Sure, is an heavenly voice that ſings! 
Same hand immortal ſweeps the /trings ! 
To Feſſe's harp the magic notes belong 

He fings, and lo !—the powerful Jong 

Makes Wraet's King affrighted ſtand- 
Tue javelin tr embles in his nerveleſs hand; 
And vengeance, VEIN by the melting 

rain, 

Strives to ſtrike, — but frives in vain. 
Eachi furious paſſion in the Monarcſis breaff 

Hides its head, and finks to reſt. 

— Again he liſtens to the Lyre! 

The flumbering tyrants of the heart 
Spread therr black wings and quick depart : 

Mule the pleafing ſounds inſpire 

A purer flame,—a gentler fire, 


III. 
But hark! I hear a loud, tumultuous ſtrain 
Riſe on the breezes of the weſtern main ! 
From Mona's heights, the Druid throng 
Strike on their harps the dying ſong 
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Of Liberty :—the enliv ning ſounds inſpire 
Fir hallowed boſoms with impetuous fire: 
Enrag'd they hurry to the war, 
here grim death threatens in his ſcythed 
car: 
Their madd ning fury ſcorns to fear 
Th uplifted feword,—the hiſſing ſpear ; 
Tue grieſly warrior they defy ;— 
They liv'd for freedom, and for freedom die. 
7 hey flrike their harps in death :—the awful 
found 
Spreads havoc and confuſion round. 
Beſide their harps the mangled forms remain, 
To glut the vulture and pollute the plain“ 


IV. 
Why, gentle ſhepherd, on the mountain's brow, 
With dangerous footſteps doft thou love to go? 
Careleſs where thy flocks ſhall ſtray, 
Why doft thou ſometimes take the dubious way 
Within the thorny tanglings of the wood, 
Or where the willow weeps befide the flood? 
Has Amaryllis' voice thy boſom charm'd, 
And all thy tender feelings warm d 
Witt 
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Willi anxious love and ſoft deſire? 
Return, thou penſive ſwain, the amorous fire! 
Of make the reed declare thy flame, 
And teach the echoes Amaryllis name !— 
7 hy notes ſhall ſteal into her breaſt, 
And with their ſoftening power, controul 
Tue ſecret wiſhes of her ſoul. 

Oh! let her hear the tender ſtrain! 
Lur d by the ſound ſhell quit the plain — 
She'll ſoon, like thee, devoid of reſt, | 

Stray "mid the tanglings of the wood, 
Or with the willow weep beſide the flood; 
Thy warblings ſweet will her fond paſſion 
move, 


And bend her alter'd ſoul to thee—and love? 
v 


On, turn not thine attentive ear 
To thoſe feet ſounds, thou lovely boy ! 
Thoſe pleaſing ſounds tis death to hear 3 
They only ſooth thee to deflroy! — 
"Tis Circe fings to tempt thee to her bower,— 
There hath ſhe ſcatter'd every ſweeteſt flower: 
LS But 
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But midſt her flowers dd poiſonous adders lie, 
And her enchanting bowers but lead to infamy. 
Turn, turn thine eyes io where you circling 
train POD 
Enjoy the pleaſures of the plain; 
Go join their dance,—20 join their ſong ; 
Witſ them the feſtive hours prolong 
In harmleſs ſports and merry glee, 
To ſound of rural minſtrelſy. 
T heir pleaſures Virtue doth attend, 
For pleaſure there is Virtue's friend. 


VI. 


The paſſims rife, again they die, 

B y the power of harmony! 

The ſoft lute ſooths the lover's pains ! 

The trumpet ſounds in martial ſtrains, 
And bo!—the Veteran, mark'd with many a 

ſcar, 5 
Haſtes impatient to the war ! 
I hile to the ſacred Choir 'tts given, 
To raiſe the enraptur d ſoul to Heaven, 


VII. 


1 
VII. 


Here ceaſe my fimple Lyre! * 
Let other Bards to nobler heights aſpire ! 
Let them with bolder pinion try © 
Fo trace the courſe of that fix'd harmony, 
| I hich nature, all obedient, hears; 
Which marks the day, and marks the hour, 
Commands the oceans wave, direfts the ſpheres, 
Aud through Creation bears the heavenly power. 
_  T ouly firike the ſounding ſhell, 
In low and inexpreſſive verſe to tell 
That Muſic's power can controut 
The paſſions of the human ſoul : 8 
That when fair H Ie ftrikes the tuneful 
firings, | 
A roſe lip'd cherub ſweetly fings; 
——T hat all the grace and energy of ſong, 
To. B——y's magic powers belong... 
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T he EVENING. 


T HE real ſatisfaction and plea- 
ſures of life are capable of being re- 
ceived and enjoyed by all ranks and 
conditions of men. A wiſe and kind 
Providence, in the diſtribution of its beſt 
gifts, does not conſider rank and condi- 
tion, but heſtows them alike on the 
whole race of human beings. The 
ſun ſhines upon all:—the blue firma- 
ment, fretted with golden fires, and all 
the magnificence as wel} as beauty of 
nature is viſible to every eye.—The 
muſic of the grove, and the fragrance of 
the garden, are diſpenſed to the villager 
as well as to the monarch, and the ſhep- 
herd's poſie regales his ſenſe with as ſweet 
perfume, as the gaudy Boguet that 
_ adorns the boſom of the moſt admired 
daughter of vanity and faſhion. 


wy 


: The 
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he exotic plant and rare flower- 


ing ſhrub are only to be ſeen in the par- 


terre and plantation of the rich: but 


the roſe, which boaſts a ſuperior beauty | 


and fragrance, is ever to be found in 


the garden of the peaſant — The La- 


vender gives him its odours ;—the ſweet- 
briar grows in his hedge ; the Wood- 
bine twines around his trees, and the 
Jeſſamine creeps up the wall of his cot- 
tage, and luxuriates about his caſement. 


The ſimple pleafures of nature are 
thoſe which the heart acknowledges by 


a conſtant and unfeigned chearfulneſs. 


— The delights of modern refinement 


never look beyond the ſenſes, and if 


theſe are gratified, the end appears to 
be anſwered, But this is a miſerable 
error :—for the ſenſes being no more 
than avenues to the heart, thoſe joys 


muſt be very weak and imperfect which 


reſt. with them, and have not ſtrength 
to reach their proper deſtination, 
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—To ſtudy and contemplate the mag- 
nificent apparatus of the univerſe, which 
the Great Creator has contrived for our 
uſe and happineſs, till we ate loſt, as it 
were, in the power and goodneſs of its 
divine author ;—or in the language of 
the poet, to look through nature up 
to nature's God,” —is an employment of 
infinite uſe, and attended.with the moſt 
ſublime ſatisfactions. 


—When we turn our thoughts to the 
great Theatre of the world, and conſider 
how vaſt its extent,—how amazing its 
ſtructure, how wonderful its contri- 
vance,—with what beauty it 1s adorned, 
and the powers which are beſtowed upon 
us to comprehend and enjoy it, we muſt 
feel an indubitable conviction in our 
hearts, that, in the language of the 
pfalmiſt, we are little lower than the 
Angels.” If this idea of exaltation 
is properly imprefſed upon our minds, 
it will inſpire us with a noble ambition 

| to 
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to act worthy of our nature and our end 
—and to endeavour to exerciſe ou fa- 
culties conformably to the rank we hold 
among reaſonable beings, and the hopes 
we have of being advanced to a more 
exalted" ſtation For if even in this 
ſtate of finite, uncertain and probationa- 
ry duration, there are moments of real 
delight; if, amid the clouds and dark - 
neſs, the ſtorms and tempeſts of the 
world, there are ſome ſcenes ſo exquiſite- 
ly pleaſing, —as to be able to charm away 
the ſenſe of preſent pain, and to repay 
us for paſt ſorrow ;—how infinitely glo- 
rious and bleſſed muſt that tranſition 
be to another ſtate of exiſtence, where 
all the objects being of a moſt pure and 
exalted nature, our capacities for enjoy- 
ment wilt be proportionably enlarged; 
ſtrengthened and improved. 


There are too many, among the ſons: 
of error, who are continually engaged in 
deligning a dark and gloomy picture of 
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the world ;—and caſt ſuch a black mantle 
of evil and misfortune around life, as to- 


make it appear an object of diſguſt and 


diſſatisfaction rather than of comfort and 
contentment. That there is evil in 
the world. I mean in the general accep- 
tation of the word, muſt be readily ac- 


knowledged; but it is equally evident, 
that there is no more of it than is nacells- 


ry to make this life a ſtate of trial, and 


to direct our thoughts to another which is 
to ſucceed it.——Life, like a well finiſhed 
picture, conſiſts of a wiſe diſtribution of 
light and ſhade, and when the latter pre- 
vails ſo as to obſcure the former, it muſt 
ariſe from the folly, indolence or unſkil- 


fulneſs of the painter. 


Mankind are, in general, the creators 


of their own miſeries:— and if we were 


to inveſtigate, with an unprejudic'd and 


patient attention, the nature of our ſor- 


rous, we ſhould diſcover their ſource to 
be in ourſelves.— The irregularity of our 
paſſions, 
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paſſions, the weakneſs of our reſolutions, 
and our inattention to thoſe means where- 
by we might controul the former and 
ſtrengthen the latter, are plent-ovs and 
conſtant ſprings of pain and uneaſineſs. 
—When a taſte for fimple and rational 
pleaſures is vitiated by a love for the di- 
verſions of faſhion and vanity;—wherr. 
the beauties of a ſummer's evening are 
neglected for a card table or an aſſembly ;. 
and the glories of the riſing ſun, which: 
compoſe the moſt magnificient ſpectacle 
through all the realms of nature, are ſa- 
cnficed to a ſhameful indolence and ener- 
vating ſlumbers;—of whom can we, 
with juſtice, complain, when we feel that 
painful vacancy of mind, that liſtleſs and 
weariſome diſpoſition, and that total 
diſſatisfaction which ariſes from ſuch acon= » 
duct? —of whom or what can we com- 


plain but ourſelves, and our own idle- 
neſs and folly ? 


have really known thoſe: who have | 
dared ; 


* 


to the event. 
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dared to acknowledge, that, in the courſe 
of their lives, they never beheld the fiery 


beams dart above the horizon as the he- 
ralds of the ſun's triumphant entry into 
this nether hemiſphere- And, I fear 
the number of thoſe is very conſiderable 
indeed, who would never have beheld it, if 
accident or neceſſity had not contributed 
The founding horn 
may call the ſportſman from his ſlumbers 
to purſue to chaſe at the dawn, and he 
may then behold it ;—the ſons and 

daughters of affliction, after a night of 
vigilent and reſtleſs ſorrow, may caſt a 
languid and diſſatisfied eye upon its ori- 
ent bluſhes ;—and the man of pleaſure 
may reei bencath its beams from the bro- 
thel or the gaming houſe.—But the phi- 


| lofopher riſes to pay his early adoration 


to the God of nature, and to-catch a glow 
of devotion from the morn's encrealing 
ſplendor. 


have not been inattentive to the 
matter, 


LL. 


matter, and I never was difpoſed to be- 
lieve that thoſe evils which human wif- 
dom could not foreſee, nor human pru- 
dence prevent, can be the cauſe of real 
affliction to wiſe and reflecting minds. 
—— They muſt feel, —but they will feel 
in a manner as becomes them; — and not 

increaſe the ſorrow which, ariſes from the 
will of Heaven, by their own froward- 
neſs and diſcontent, but diminiſh its pain 
by their reſignation and patience, —— 
The neceflary griefs of time are fre- 
quently, if not always, its greateſt bleſ- 
iings ; and they who, by their high at- 
tainments in virtue and excellence, ap- 
pear to have the beſt claim to the favour 
of Heaven, are oftentimes ſurrounded 
by them.—But amidſt all the afflicti- 
ons of Life to be good is to be hap- 
py.” „Angels are happier than man- 
kind becauſe they're better.” Our 
capacity for happineſs abſolutely depends 
upon our capacity for goodneſs; and 
the progreſſive courſe of mental excel- 
| lence, 
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lence, through whatever gradations of 
being it may be continued, will be fol- 


| lowed by an adequate happineſs, till 


they both attain the ſummit of their 
perfection. 


Theſe thoughts occurr'd to me, in a 


friend's garden, as I ſat beneath on oak, 
 —which ſeemed, from its gloomy ſhade 


and the beautiful ſcenery around it, to 
have been planted on purpoſe to afford a 
canopy for the man of contemplation.— 
It ſtands upon the brow of an hill whoſe 
declivities, which are finely adorned 


With thickets, fall boldly down to a 


beautiful vally beneath it.— The ground 
about it 1s fringed with a plantation, and 


the intervening lawn is chiſelled, as it 


were, into a moſt adorned with little ſcat- 
tered knots of ſhrubs and flowers—To 
the right, there is a magnificent hanging 
wood, that forms a fine maſs of the 


darkeſt verdure,—which is happily con- 


traſted by the bright green of the. wind- 
| | ing 
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ing glade beneath it.—through the latter 
meanders a beautiful river, which, at its 
firſt entrance into the valley, divides its 
ſtream into two branches, and forms a 
ſmall irregular iſland; which being 


adorned with a few ſtately trees, adds 


very much to the charms of this lovely 
ſcene. To the left of the river, riſes 
another wood, more bold and abrupt 
than its oppoſite neighbour, from be- 
tween the trees whereof, large craggy 
rocks appear in venerable beauty. 
The diſtant proſpect to which theſe woods 
ſerve as an avenue, conſiſt of meadows, 
farms, and a ſmall ſcattered village, and 
theſe conduct the eye to the horizon ;— 
which, this evening, was in poſſeſſion of 
more beauty than I ever remember to 
have beheld in this part of Europe. 
The ſun was in all its declining ſplendor, 
—and a few ſcattered clouds which were 
very low in the Heavens, as they caught 
the parting rays, appeared to be purple 


iſlands floating in a golden occean. But 
this 


% 
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this wonderful ſcene was tranſient as it 
was beautiful. The colours ſoon faded 
away, and nought remained but ſome 
pale ſtreaks of light which ſeemed to 
hover over the horizon. 


I fat beneath the oak and beheld the 
bright viſion paſs away and compared 
it to the latter end of the good man, 
around whoſe clohng ſcene, the applauſe 
of virtue and the ſmile of Heaven caſts 
a ſpendid dignity.— And when I con- 
ſidered the beauteous ſtate of renovation 
which the bright orb would appear to 
have undergone at the morning's dawn, 
J looked forwards to the great and tre- 
mendous day, when a ſlumbering world 
will be ſummoned from the grave, 


And ſuns will rife to ſet no more! 


— But now the pale moon had aſſum- 
ed her regency in the Heavens, —and 
glimmered ſweetly upon my meditations; 
her 
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her faint light reſted upon the woods. 
and her ſilver beams quivered on the 


water. The nightingale alſo poured 


forth his enchanting note, and the pau- 
ſes of his melody were filled up by the 
hoarſe and uncertain daſhings of a diſtant 
waterfall. : 


— Here I ſat in a delightful ſtate of 
filent and tranquil enjoyment; and had 
juſt compoſed the following ſonnet, 


when my friend came to warn me of the 


evening dews, and to tell me that the 


curds and cream were ready for my ſup- - 


per. 


N N 


Oh Haſte thou harmleſs Syren of the grove 
Sweet Philomel ! to tune thy melting ſong ; 

And char my penſrve muſings as I rove, _ 
Theſe ſhady words and flowery vales among! 
| mo And 


1 
And tau, O Moon, in ſober ſplendor riſe, 

And let thy pale beams on the waters play 
F hile contemplation, daughter of the Skies, 

Corretts the glaring follies of the day ! 
Sweet bird, I thank thee for the mournful 

Arain, 

That ſteals jo ſoftly on my raviſt F ear, 
Mile the fair Queen of * doth Lindi 
| deign | 

In all her filver beauty to appear: 
And fancy, to compleat my ſoul's delight, 

Diſplays.the loud Amanda. to my fight. 
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The Harangue. 


1 was re turning from Thornbury laſt 
Week; —when, at the diſtance of about 
_ eight miles from Briſtol, I obſerved a per- 
ſon coming towards me with the utmoſt 
ſpeed of which his horſe was capable.—It 
proved to be a ſervant who ſtopped and 

| Aſked 


dying upon the road. 


aſked me to direct him, if poſſible, to 


find a ſurgeon, — for Sir, added the man, 


with a look of infinite concern and i im- 
patience, my poor miſtreſs, I believe, is 
directed him 
to Thornbury ; and haſtened to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the diſtreſſed 4 lady. 


1 bad not rode two miles before I ſaw 


a chaiſe ſtanding in the middle of the 


road, and a lady ſitting on a bank beſide 
it: while the poſtilion was giving her 
water to drink out of his hat. I diſ- 
mounted, and after aſking her how ſhe 
did, 1 begged to know if I could be of 
any ſervice to her.— She made no reply 
but, with her hand, directed my atten- 
tion to the chaiſe:— yes, an' pleaſe your 
honour, ſaid the poſtilion, the gentle- 
woman, I believe is. almoſt dead, for ſhe 


gave ſuch deſperate groans, juſt now,— 
that they quite frightened me.— I there- 
fore went immediately to the carriage, 


and, looking into it, I ſaw a pale form 
M2 of 
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of an emaciated woman who appeared 
to be breathing her laſt. In one hand 
ſhe had a white handkerchief,—and in 
the other fhe held a bottle of ſalts which 
ſhe had not ſtrength to raiſe to her head. 
—As ] was ſtepping into the chaiſe in 
order to apply the ſalts to her noſtrils, ſhe 
opened her eyes, and with ſome difficulty 
raiſed herſelf, a little in her ſeat.—As 
= the leaned forwards, I perceived a large 
' drop of blood at the end of her noſe.— 
| It ſoon fell upon the white handkerchief; 
= when ſhe was immediately ſeized with a 
moſt violent fit of trembling, and after 
lifting up both her hands and faintly 
murmuring, Lord have mercy upon my 
ſoul, ſhe ſunk down upon the feat of 
the chaiſe and expired. 


I called upon the kindneſs of ſome 
paſſengers to aſſiſt me in the melancholy 
buſineſs of conveying the body to a 
neighbouring farm houſe ——The chaife 


7 went t flowly on; and the lady, whom 1 
found 


411 | 
found ſitting upon the bank, followed 
it, leaning upon my arm, —and weeping 


at every ſtep —When we arrived at 


the houſe, and ſhe was become ſomewhat 
compoſed, ſhe told me, that the lady, 


who was juſt dead, had left the Hot- 


Wells, that morning, contrary to the 


advice of her phyſician, who aſſured her, 


with a moſt earneſt tenderneſs, that ſhe 


had not ſtrength to bear the leaſt agita- 


tion or fatigue ; but as ſhe' was convinc- 
ed that ſhe had not long to live, — ſhe was 
reſolved, ſhe ſaid, if poſſile, to die in her 
own houſe; and to fee her friends once 


more before ſhe was ſeparated from them 


for ever. I uſed my utmoſt endea- 


vours, continued the Jady, to diſſuade 
her from this reſolution, — but in vain — 
and the conſequences have anſwered to 


my fears and the prognoſtications of the 
phyſician—I remained at the farm- 
houſe for a few hours to give directions 


about the removal of the deceaſed per- 


fon, and to diſpatch meſſengers to in- 
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form her relations of this melancholy 
event —When I had compleated this 
buſineſs to the beſt of my * re- 
turned homewards. 


As1 reed over Durdham-Down I met 
a young friend of mine, who was taking 
the air ;—and related to him the affect- 
ing ſcene which I had beheld, with the 
concern, I had taken in it;—and. was 
proceeding to enlarge upon the effects 
which it produced in me,—when he; 
with the greateſt coolneſs and compoſure, 


obſerved, that if he might be allowed 


the expreſſion, he envied every perſon 


who died; and for his part, favoured as 


he was by the ſmiles of fortune, he 


would not be forry to leave the world 
behind and ſhelter himſelf from the evils 
of it, in the grave. 


I was ſurpriſed at the declaration, 
eſpecially, as he delivered it with a ſeri- 


| ouſneſs which made me almoſt believe 


» | | | that 
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ä that it came from his heart ——Howe- 
ver. 1 could not refrain from expreſſing | 
: my doubts of his ſincerity, —and told 


him, that, if he was really ſerious, it 
muſt be the whim of. the minute,—and 
would paſs away as ſuddenly as it came. 
If that is your opinion, he replied, you 
are totally unacquainted with my cha- 
racter and diſpoſition ;—for continued 
he, thefe ſentiments have long been 
mine, —and I do not, at preſent believe 
that I ſhall be eafily induced to change 
them. | 


We now parted; and a few ab: 
afterwards I called upon him: to enquire 
whether. he retained his very extraordi- 
nary ſentiments :—but before 1 could 
ſeat myſelf, —as if he knew my inten- 
tion, he began the following Harrangue ; 
—and [ heard him through the whole of 


it with the utmoſt. ſilence and all my at- 
tention. | 
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Here am I ſitting, ſaid he, in per- 
fect good humour with the world: and 
yet, me-thinks, I could riſe from my 
chair and with much complacency de- 
ſcend into the grave and lay my head 
upon its cold pillow for ever. What? 
you will fay,——have you no friends 
whom you love ?—no favourite object of 
your affection? No angelic being upon 
whom your ſoul doats,—that you can 
think thus cooly of the matter, and 


' ſpeak of life as of a thing which con- 


tains nothing worth the hving for ?—Yes, 
my friend, I have friends whom I love, 
—my affections look towards a favourite 
object there is, yes there is an angelic 
being on whom my foul! doats,—and yet, 
with all thefe impreſſions ſtrong upon me 
I could be content to call for my bier,— 
and point it to the duſt —You ſhake - 


your head, —and ſeem to tell me that 


am nothing but eontradiction and fantaſy. 
—But alas, —you well know that what I 


am contented to do to day, -I may be 
| + OO forced 


1 


forced to do to- morrow, — and that theſe 
ties which you think ſufficient to bind 
me to this world, may be ſoon looſed, 
and laſh my æaffections, more ſtrongly 
ſtill, to another. — The fidelity of the 
moſt faithful, the charms of the moſt 
charming, — the graces of the moſt 
graceful.—the virtue of the moſt virtu- 
ous,—are all uncertain even in their 
exiſtence,—but very precarious indeed 
in their duration. Satisfied then . with 
the portion of life which I have enjoyed, 
—ſuppoſe me haſtening to the tomb, 
and that in my way thither, I meet 
one whoſe lovely form I have been uſed 
to reverence,—whoſe more lovely heart 
I have been uſed to adore :—this excel 
Tent being ſtops me on the road,—and 
in a perſuaſive voice, which I have ever 
found it my higheſt felicity to obey,—tells 
me,— live for my ſake !'—won by this 
irreſiſtible power, trace back my ſteps, 
I return to life and as I return, the 

favourite object of it ſinks from beſide 


E = 


me into the arms of death.—if then our 
/ pleaſures ſlide thus ſuddenly from us. 
if the beſt and moſt reaſonable grounds 
of our mortal happineſs are ſo very un- 


certain, —if friends. muſt part, —and if 


the pureſt flame of love muſt be extin- 
guiſhed in the grave, why will my 
friend call that temper of mind incon- 
ſiſtent and fanciful, which makes me 
content to bear now, - hat IL muſt ine- 
vitably ſuffer at ſome future period; 
a period which hangs upon the fragility 


of life. Philemon loved Afſpaſia,—anq 


ſhe returned the virtuous paſſion ;—the 


faireſt proſpect of connubial happineſs: 


was before tliein: — the very day arrived 


when their union was to be confirmed in 


the ſight of heaven. But ſhe ſunk. from 


her lover's arms into the cold embrace of 


death; — and the roſes which. were ga- 
to adorn her bridal bed were ſcattered 
around her tomb. Lorenzo's heart 
was glad that the hour drew nigh when 


his ſon, who had for many, many years 


been 
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been the object of all his care and affec- 
tion, was to attain to manhood ;—but 
amid the feſtivities of the joyful day, a 
fever ſeized the hopeful youth, and hur- 
ried him away from the fondneſs: of his 


doating parent and the expectations of 


an admiring world. —— lt is ONE 
I have learned to ſuſpect happineſs ;— 

and yet it ſometimes aſſumes ſuch a. 
lovely and winning appearance; that it 
is irreſiſtible © Jam led away by it;—l 


yield to its influence, I drink pleaſure 


from its eye,—1 gather its faireſt flowers, 
and, weaving them into a- chaplet, 1 


place them on my brows, and I think 
myſelf immortal;——but behold, they 
wither and loſe their ſweets, —and the 
morning wreath droops at © noon-tide, 


and fades in the evening.—Abſence,, 
pain, ſickneſs, or ſome of the other ca- 


lamities of life, bring me to myſelf again; 
Lawake from my delirium, — I renew my 
ſuſpicions of all human happineſs, —and 


am content to leave the faireſt proſpect 


it 
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it can hold up before me,—for the diſ- 
mal gloom of my long and laſt abode. 
—— Here, my friend, I fee you caſt a 
look of pity upon me,—and aſk me if 
every duty is performed, —if my taſk of 


life is completely finiſhed, —if the end of 


my creation is fully anſwered .I did 
not make any ſuch arrogant or bold aſ- 


fertion,—1 did not tell you that I longed 


to die, — that I, daringly, wiſhed to be 
no more,—that I arraigned the wile diſ- 


penſations of Providence in continuing 
me here; No, —I only ſaid, that with 


my beſt wifhes for my fellow-mortals, 


—and my moſt earneſt prayers for their 
real honour, I could be content to leave 
them all, and to lay my head upon its 
cold pillow in the duſt. 


„Lou now take me by the hand, 
and with a look of the moſt tender af- 
fection, and with tears in your eyes,— 
you aſk me whether, if I can be ſuperior 
to any feelings for myſelf, l can forget 


thoſe. 


ee 2 K. 2 


as 


1 


thoſe of my friends adding withall, 
in a tone of the moſt affe&ionate regard, 


what have we done who love you, — 


what have we done,—that you ſhould be 
content to leave a pang in thoſe hearts 
who are devoted to you! 


does not win me from my purpoſe 
For, perhaps, your heart is the only one 
which would melt into ſorrow over my 
grave. Beſides, we are better conſtructed 
for the purpoſes of ſociety, than to be 
open to laſting impre tons of violent 
grief — nature relieves herſelf, and time 
compleates the cure in the moſt tender 
boſoms: It ſeldom happens, that the 
human mind is ſuffered, in this world, 
to retain a painful tenderneſs when the 
object of it has long been removed, and 
others have ſucceeded, perhaps, equally 
intereſting, and more worthy.—Beſides 
the neceſſary engagements, and hourly 
amuſements;—the calual pleaſures,—and 


certain calamities of life, and of thoſe 


about 
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| Alas, my 
friend, your goodneſs affects me, but 
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About us, call off our memories from ho- 
vering over the tombs of the dead. 
If I were to die this night, - the ſun 
Vould ſhine as bright to-morrow as he 
did to-day,—the birds would ſing the 
\ ſame morning ſong,—the flowers would 
not droop,—nor would youth ftop a mo- 
ment in its career of pleaſure.:—There 
might be one or two who would look 

grave for an hour, or, perhaps, ſmile 
leſs for a week and you, who feel 

that the abſent claim a ſigh, — the dead a 

tear, might ſhed that tear, and ſometimes 

look back upon thoſe happy hours we 
paſſed together, and feel a tender ſenti- 


ment ariſe from ſuch a retroſpect —But | 


your happineſs could not be much inter- 
rupted; the place I filled in your heart, 
you would find it your intereſt to ſupply 
with ſome new object, - And 1 ſhould 
ſoon begin to be but faintly remember- 
ed.— And even thoſe tender pains which 
might now and then awake you into the 


remembrance of me, would, inſtead of 


miſery, 
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miſery, bring a ſoft, and melancholy 


pleaſure along with them. — vou will 
now urge your laſt obſervation and tell 
me, — that I feel long for my friends. — 
and what ſuperiority, you will aſk me, 


do I aſſume, that I ſhould poſſeſs a more 


laſting tenderneſs for them, than they 
would do for me.?——Once for all,—it 


is not from my ſuperior. nature or diſpo- 


ſition, that I derive theſe feelings, tho I 
f believe, I have more ſoul than moſt peo- 


ple, but from my particular unconneCt- 


ed ſituation, having no relational calls 
for my affections, I place them on thoſe 
who caſually offer themſelves as candi- 
dates for their pigmy honours, and they 
receive the whole among them. 
When I loſe a friend, having no imme- 
diate object to whom I can transfer my 
regard, —it follows him to his grave, — 
and J love his memory, and his ſhade 
better than I do moſt who ſurvive him. 
Once more you deſire to queſtion 

me 
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me and to bind me down to this world, fi 
by leading me to that object which 1 — 
love beſt in it, — and aſking me whether m 
I feel unconcerned at the reflection that I . 
may fee that object no more.—It would fi 
coſt me a pang of a moſt ſevere nature 4] 


I muſt confeſs ;—but the pang, being p 
momentary, would ſoon be over, and I 1 
ſhould be at reſt.— Vou will add, perhaps, d 
that ſhe may ſoon forget me, and beſtow b 
her affections on another, and remember — 
my fond and faithful paſſion no more; — d 


nay my portrait which I tied about her © 
neck with my own hands, and which ſhe n 
promiſed, ſhould remain there for ever, P 
may be thrown aſide for another, whoſe h 
worth and whoſe paſlion is not the tythe 9 
of mine; nay, it may be entirely oblite- {i 


rated to gratify hm ;—and the only re- 2 
preſentation of my perſon, — the ſole f 
remaining token of my aftection, may _ d 
a 
1 


be ſacrificed, —nay may be treated 
with indignity,—as a proof of her at- 
tachment to another, ——Alas——my 2 
mend, 


Ls ] 

friend, e' er this picture can be realized 
my eye will be cloſed for ever, —and 
my ear will hear no more. The green 
ſod will lie upon my breaſt, —then inſen- 
fibleto the biting pangs of jealouſy, and 
the torments of a ſucceſsleſs and diſap- 
pointed paſſion.—Beſides, my friend, 
may ſhe forget me! She cannot, —ſhe 
dare not treat my name or any reſem- 
blance of me with ſcorn and indignity 
If fhe does, —her nature muſt be fo 
debaſed, and her whole heart muſt be ſo 
corrupted, that it will not be her wiſh to 
remember one whoſe friendſhip, from its 
purity and fincerity, was an honour to 
her, when ſhe deſerved it,—and will re- 
Aect a diſgrace indeed when ſhe-1s con- 
ſcious that ſhe deſerves it no more. But 
again, I declare, - may ſhe forget me!— 
for to forget me ſhe muſt be happy in- 
deed —If my love, —my fidelity, my 
anxiety to pleaſe, can be forgotten a 
ſuperior love, —a more ſtrict fidelity;—a 
a greater anxiety to pleaſe can alone ob- 

© literate 
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literate them and if ſhe meets with 
ſuch,—may I be forgotten.——But if 


ſorrow ſhould overtake her; if ſhe 
ſhould ever want a friend into whoſe bo- 


ſom ſhe would wiſh to pour her com- 


plaints,—then will ſhe think of me,— 
then ſhe will repair to my grave and fit 
down beſide it and weep there 
when ſhe wants an arm whereon to lean 


her feeble frame;—ſhe will ſigh and la- 


ment that mine is mouldered into duſt. 
but may ſhe never know a ſufficient 
degree of miſery to make her remember 
me and may ſhe experience ſuch a 
conſtant flow of happineſs as to forget 
that I ever exiſted!——You will tell me 


that theſe are fine, heroical ſentiments, 


—which may play for an hour upon the 
fancy,—but that they never exiſted in 
nature :—then, Sir,—] am ſupernatural, 


for they exiſt in me: —!I feel them at 


this moment ;—and if death himſelf was 


at my door, I ſhould make the ſame de- 


claration,=tho' it were to be my laſt. 
indeed 


and 


[7 J 


Indeed J muft own myſelf in ſome 
degree affected by this laſt ſuggeſtion of 
yours, not on my own account, but for 
the ſake of that lovely being whoſe idea 
is connected with it——If I know her 


aright, it is impoſſible your picture of 


what may happen can ever happen !— 


But, if 1 ſhould be deceived;—and all | 


that you conjecture ſhould prove a reality, 
J had rather die than behold it: ſo that 
inſtead of diminiſhing my indifference 
about life, — you have in reality added 
another reaſon why T ſhould be content- 
ed to die.— The pain of parting with 
her for ever would be exſtaſy, in compa- 
riſon with that of living to ſee her depart 
from the excellence of her nature, and 
that delightful path of virtue in which 


I have ſeen her tread, till I thought * 5 


an Angel. 


«—If ſhe 10 fall, may Heaven, 
in its mercy, grant that before that day, 


the ſable curtain of fate may be dropped 
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between her and me, and ſeparate us for 
ever: 


After this picture of my heart 
which I have preſented before you, —af- 
ter theſe fair and honeſt affertions which 
I have made from my ſou}, you may be- 
heve me when I ſay that, this very night 
I ſhould be content to reſt my head upon 
the cold pillow of the grave. And 
when you come to reflect upon the rea- 
ſons I have given n as the grounds of 
ſuch a contentment. — ſtrengthened 
and exalted by my future hopes, — you 
will not ſuppoſe me viſionary or fantaſtic 
— but a philoſopher and a chriftian.”— 


Here he in as J took 
my leave, I repeated Cicero's declaration 
that amidit all his afflictions for the 
death of his daughter Julia, he found 
infinite comfort in diſcovering how ma- 
ny fine things-might'be ſaid upon it. 
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The Fragment. 


n 4. . m ͤQꝶ́m̃m n h — h 9-6 Ow 0 


— au ww ͥ — — — an Dr. 


— Split me, ſaid Florio, but that's an 
enchanting creature! 


—Do you mean the lady who is, this: 
moment, come from. the Cathedral? 


8 do.—She has been, I luppoſe, to 
pray for an huſband! 


—Hov⸗ that may 1 I cannot tell ;—- 


for ſhe has had one already he is a. 
Widow. 


A Widow oh then ſhe has bes to 
pray for another. — and may the pretty 
little rogue be married within theſe ten 
* That is all the harm I wiſh her. 
N 3 5 it \ 
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At is a ſtrange habit, Florio, that 
infects you young flaſhy men, of deter- 
mining at once upon female characters, 
without knowing any thing of the mat- 
ter.— The inſtant you ſee a woman, you 
begin to interpret, or, J ſhould. rather 
fay, to miſinterpret her every look, geſ- 
ture and action; and, perhaps, from the 
moſt caſual glance of her, pronounce the 
particulars of her character and diſpoſi- 
tions: and from ſuch faſhionable deter- 
minations, reaſon and juſtice too often 
make their appeals in vain To trace 
external actions and appearances, my 
friend, to their real ſource in the feelings 
and diſpoſitions of the mind, is a power 
which few poſſeſs, and can be acquired 
but by much commerce with the world 
and very deep reflection. Few, very 
few indeed, are competent judges in the 
moſt difficult of all ſciences, the know- 
ledge of the human heart. —Its deceit- 
fulneſs, mutability and variety; together 
with its prejudices and partialities, all 
combine 
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combine to render it extremely difficult 
to attain a deciſive knowledge of it. 
If this be true; - your random, haſty 
deciſions muſt be always vague, and of- 
tentimes falſe :—but this is not all; for 
an idle remark of a thoughtleſs, vain, 
young man, has ſometimes fixed a ſtain 
upon a female character which an whole 
| life has not been able entirely to oblite- 
rate, —Peſides, theſe imprudent, raſh 
_ obſervations are generally made at an 


age, when, from a knowledge of the 
moſt abandoned of the ſex, you are diſ- 


poſed to form your ideas of thoſe who 
are the greateſt honour to it. Young 
women ſnould be informed that Gazers 
are not always Admirers:—That the gene- 
rality of: thoſe applauſive addreſſes: which 
are apt to ſink ſo deep into their hearts, 
ſlide without thought off the tongue of 
the flatterer, who, conſidering them, as 
matters of courſe, forgets them. in-a mo- 
ment: and that thoſe whiſpers which 
female vanity is ſo diſpoſed to interpret 
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as tributes to its beauty, would, inſtead 


of the glow of pride, beget the bluſh of 
ſhame, if they were interpreted aright. 


—Very ſententious, indeed, my good 
friend, ſaid Florio, very moral, —very 
good advice. 
ſtep into the church and mount the pul- 
Pit, and teach the young women dulneſs 
and vulgarity.—— But, by all that's 
charming, here ſhe comes. On pur- 
Poſe, I warrant you, for us to look at 
her— 


— 


—You little think, perhaps, that in 
aſſigning ſuch motives for that lady's 
actions, - you give a moſt genuine pic- 
ture of your own inſufferable vanity. 


D —She's a moſt heavenly creature !— 
Did I fay it loud enough for her to hear 


me -I hope ſhe heard me! 


And wherefore ? 


—Oh, 


* 


1 think you had better 


4 1 


—Oh,—'t would pleaſe the pretty 
thing; and be ſomething-to employ her 
thoughts the reſt of the day.— I love to 
make the little Angels happy, ſuch a. 
fine girl a 


—] tell you the is a widow. 


E Fant mieuxn— All widous 1 have ever 
known—— 


May have been of a coquet- 
tſh diſpoſition :—perhaps, if they had 
poſſeſed a ſuperior character, you would: 
not have been. honoured. with their. ac- 
quaintance. iD 


— What !—are not all widows alike ? 
In the name of wonder, how many 
ſpecies are there of this kind of ani- 
mal? 


— There are good and bad of allranks 
and ſituations and, I fear, If I was to 
take 
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take the whole company of widows 
which there are in the world,. I ſhould 
be obliged to range them under ſeveral 
diſtinct and ſeparate claſſes, —but, as you 
ſeem to be unſettled in you principles 
upon this important ſubject, I will give 
you: my ſentiments of the matter. 


A widow is a woman, who, Having 
been freed from the reſtraint of a ſingle 
life by matrimony, 1s delivered from the 
' ſhackles of a married life by the death 
of her huſband.. 


———Thrice happy being! - who canſt 


44 obey the call of pleaſure without follow- 


ing the train of a chaprone ;——who: 
canſt open thy doors to the flatterer and 
the beau without ſcandal ;—who.. at the 
fame moment, mayeſt enjoy all the free- 
dom of the married life, and receive all 
* 3 of the virgin ſtate! 


of widows PLONE are two kinds 
* 2. Thoſe 
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x. Thoſe who did love their huſbands; 
r appeared to. love them. 


2. Thoſe who did not — and 
made no ſecret of it. 


— The firſt is an amiable, conſiſtent 
character; —ſhe loved her huſband while: 
he lived, —and ſhe reveres his memory 
now he is no more.——Her affection 
dwells continually upon-his goodneſs and, 
his virtues,—and exerciſes its, beſt pow- 
ers in teaching her offspring to follow. 
the ſteps. of honour wherein their father 
trod before them: this is her happineſs, 
and ſne is content with the ſhare of it 
Heaven has allotted her ;—nor does ſhe. 
look forwards with the hopes of encreaſ- 
ing it by any future connections. 


Ibis is the rational: widow ! 


If I had deſcribed this character in. 
verſe, I ſhould. have compared her to an 
1 be 8 honey ſuckle 
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honeyſuckle which continues to blow 
round the trunk of an oak, which has 
long been withered.— 


2dly—0f the widows! who did not 
love their huſbands, rang: are two diſtinct 
ſpecies. —— 


The firſt is that lady who having 
been diſappointed of the happineſs and 
comfort which ſhe expected from matrt- 
mony in her paſt connection, is continu- 
ally looking forwards to obtain that hap- 
pineſs and comfort in another alliance. 


. is the 1 or expecting, 
or wiſhing widow * 


he ſecond is a lady, who, now and 

then, thought ſhe loved her huſband ,— 

or did not well-know whether ſhe loved 
him or not: and, tho”ſhe has her wiſhes: 
and expectations, does not, always, 

know what they are, or where to direct 
them: 


„ 


them: and is continually changing their 
form and colour by the powers of her 
.own lively and changeful 1 


— This is 1 whimſical widow: 


And I, really, — that under the 
characters of the rational, the wiſhing, 
and the whimſical widow, as I have de- 
fined them, you mnt rank ry widow 
under the moon.— 


—] have a very particular and ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for not uſing the word /un as 
the laſt word of the laſt ſentence. 


. — The characters of the wiſhing and 
the whimſical widows will. admit of an 
infinite number of diviſions and ſubdivi- 
ſions.— The ſubje& is pregnant with 
uncommon variety, —but where is the 
imagination whoſe flight is ſo powerful 
as to follow the wiſnes of the wiſhing 
widow, or the whims of the whimſical 

Widow . 
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widow:——Beſides, I am only endea- 
vouring to give you a ſketch, of my 
chapter upon widows, reſerving the 
chapter itſelf for ſome future period ; 
when, perhaps, I may give it to world. 


I am, at this moment, acquainted 
with the moſt whimſical widow, fancy 
was ever godmother to.—There is not a 
hair of her head which has not a whim 
in it, —ſhe is the very ſoul of whim. 
There was,—ah !—there was a time in 
my life, when I ſhould have been well- 
pleaſed to have rouſed all her fancies 
from their hiding places, hunted them 
through the infinite turnings and windings 


of her little brain, till panting and 


breathleſs, they implored my Ty — 
for their innocence ſake. 


But now the time is paſt, and 1 ſel- 
dom amuſe myſelf with any one's fancies 
but my own: 

| PETTY | 
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_ — Faith, ſaid Florio, you ſeem to have 
a ſufficient number of them to keep you 
in conſtant employment, but do proceed 
on your lecture. 


I mean to do fo, with your permiſ- 
ſion; and as you honour my obſervations 
with the title of lecture, I will endea- 
vour to arrange the few I have to make 
in that form, and call them a lecture 
upon widows' hearts. 


The rational widow's heart is, gene- 
rally, of a pale, purple colour, and its 
contents are congealed tears, ſometimes 
when affection in a tender mood, touches 
it with its magic wand, it becomes red 
for a ſhort time; when the congealed 
tears diſſolve and occaſion weeping. 


— The wiſhing widow's beat i is red as 

a cherry, and is always diſtended to its 
utmoſt power.—It is brim- ful of wiſhes 
which are continually flying out at every 
aperture 
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aperture of it, while an whole army of 
the ſame are waiting to ſupply their 


places ſometimes the parties which are 


flying out contend moſt furioufly with 
thoſe that are flying in which, as it 
puts the whole in a flame, occaſions 
heart-burnings; and theſe are frequently 
fucceeded by a paleneſs of countenance 
and de jection of ſpirits. | 


The whimſical widow's heart is not of 
afly one colour for a moment together 


It is of the Cameleon caſt ; and borrows 
its complection from the object it looks 
upon. Its contents are as various as 
its external appearances,—and bear a 
moſt entire oppoſition to each other. 
They conſiſt of laughter and crying 
fmiles and ſighs; joke and petulence z 
good-humour and ſpleen; indifference 
and jealouſy; courage and cowardice z 
parſimony and extravagance; caution 
and raſhneſs, &c. &c. &c. c. &c. &c. 


c. &c. & c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
| | The 
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The Run 


[A F ortnight, I believe, has paſſed 


away ſince I was ſurpriſed and delighted 
with the receipt of the following Letter. 


London. 


J have been making a thouſand en- 
quires after you for this month paſt ; and 
was at laſt indebted to an happy chance 
for the information that you were in the 
neighbourhood of Briffol.— wiſhed much 
to write'to you, and more to ſee you 
and I indulge myſelf, at this time, in the 
one, that I may receive a more eompleat 
gratification in the other: — This is 
therefore, in the firſt place, to accuſe 
you of your unmerciful neglect of your 
friends; for T have not received a ſingle 
line from you theſe nme months; and 
you know that I love you well enough 
for one line to content me and, in the 


O next 


11 


next place, to hope that you will not, 
for the time to come, be ſo inattentive to 
your epiſtolary engagements:— becauſe, 


if that ſhould. be the caſe, we ſhall, I 
fear, be as it were, dead to each other. 


iI] have been preſented to a living of 
very conſiderable value in Ireland, where 
Jam now going to fix my reſidence for 
the reſt of my life—You know that I 

have ſome very near and dear connections 
in that kingdom ;—and I am now about 
to encreaſe them by a marriage in which 
my own choice is confirmed and juftified 
by the univerſal approbation of others. 


Indeed, I have a moſt pleaſing proſpect 


before me! my income will be more than 
adequate to my wants; My living is in 
a moſt beautiful country, the Parſonage 
| Houſe is truly comfortable,—the garden 
is large and pleaſant, —and a tranſparent 
river, which divides it from the moſR 
beautiful meadows in the world, waſhes 
che borders of it.— But above all, the fair 

creature 
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creature whom heaven has granted, in 
ats mercy, to {hare theſe various bleſſings 
with me, is adorned with every pleaſing 
accompliſhment, and poſſeſſed of virtues, 
which, I fear; the ſtudy and attention 
of the longeſt life will not qualify me to 
deſerve. With all theſe means of 
comfort and happineſs, I muſt acknow- 
ledge and Cleora will forgive me when I 
declare, that the preſence of my friend 


will always add new joy to the joyful, J 


and make even the days of the happy 
much happier.— 


le mie We ns 
led me from the principal deſign of this 


letter ;—but I ſhall not offend you with _ 


an apology ; becauſe, if you are not 
ſtrangely altered from what I have ever 
known you, this little ſketch of my hap- 
pineſs will add much to yours. 


For ſome years * I have ſeen but 
little of you, and heard but very ſeldom 
| O 2 from 
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from you, I have been, like yourſelf, a 
citizen of the world, and was forced to 
be content with a caſual and tranſitory 
ſight of you, and fatisfied with an occaſi- 
onal letter from you :——but, as I am 
about to have a permament and laſting 
ſettleme:.t, I ſhall not be ſo eaſy and ſi- 
lent concerning you. I am now mas- 
ter of a plentiful fortune, and ſhall ſoon, 
1 truſt, be poſſeſſed of all the comforts 
which it will purchaſe; and ſome which 
the greateſt fortune cannot always com- 
mand. Come then, my friend, and 
enjoy them with me!—you ſhall form 
my bowers, — diſpoſe my walks and 
plant my trees, and I will owe the orna; 
ments and decorations of my little do- 
main to you: —and, when you are fa- 
tigued with your labours, we will read 
together in the ſnade.—Cleora too, ſhall 
ever ſmile upon her huſband's friend! In 
the ſpring ſhe ſhall adorn your apartment 
with flowers —in the ſummer ſhe ſhall 
gather for you the beſt fruits of her gar- 

2 den, 
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den, and prepare with her own hands for 
your breakfaſt and your ſupper, the lit- 
tle luxuries which her dairy will afford; 
and in the winter evenings, the Harpſi- 
chord and her voice, which is exceeding 
tuneful, ſhall charm and delight you: and 
you, in return, ſhall be a Mentor to us 
both. art any en] | | 


I deſign to leave London in a few days 
for Chefter , and tho' it will be an hundred 
miles out of my way, I am reſolved to 
paſs through Briſtol to ſee you.—I write 
this therefore to prepare you for my ar- 
rival, and to beſeech you not to wander 
out of the way; becauſe it will be im- 
poſſible for me to ſtay more than one 
night with you ;—when I mean to preſs: 
upon you in-perſon, with all the little 
eloquence I poſſeſs, to accept my moſt 
ſincere invitation to paſs your whole life, 
if you pleaſe, or any portion of it, with 
me.. ; | 
Re Oz —— Settled 
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— Settled as I hope very ſoon to be, 
I have not the leaſt reaſon to believe that 
I ſhall ever return to England any more: 
—1if, therefore, you ſhould not do me 
the kindneſs to make me a viſit in /reland, 
we ſhall only meet once more, never in 
this world to meet again, and our next 
adieu will be an adieu for ever. 


But I look for better things.—In 
about ten days I hope to embrace you ;— 
to which time I ſhall defer the many, 
many things I have to ſay to you — 
till then farewel ;—and believe me wit!! 
the greateſt truth, | 

your ever affectionate &c. 


My Friend ſoon followed his letter. — 
Within a few days after I received it, he 
arrived. We embraced and were ſilent. 
—when the warm glow of mutual fatis- 
faction wasa little ſoftened, and we began 
to diſcourſe, he, in the moſt preſſing 
manner, repeated the invitation of his 

letter, 
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letter—I did not refuſe, nor did accept 
it — but left the matter open to be re- 
Je-ted or received as future events and 
circumſtances might determine. — And 
now, ſaid he, do not let this coats, 
which I have conſecrated to the purpoſes 
of friendſhip, be interrupted. This 
evening may be the laſt we may pals to- 
gether; and let it be worthy the occaſt- 
on and ourſelves. It is the common 
method, continued he, and a ſtrange one 
It is, to make the ſeparation of friends an 
occaſion for convivial entertainments. 
Theſe times are, in general, times of ce- 
lebration, and dinners and ſuppers are 
prepared, as if we were to eat and drink 
our adieus inſtead of telling and feeling 
them. At this time of the year, he ad- 
ded, I prefer travelling by night; I ſhall 
therefore order my chaiſe to be ready for 
me at twelve o'clock : It is now fix, faid 
he, looking at his watch, and let us paſs 
the intervening time as if we loved each 
other. made ſome oppoſition to this 
04 violent 
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violent haſte and hurry, and propoſed 
the reſpite only of a few hours : but he 
was inflexible. Indeed, added he, if 
there ſhould. be any ſhip: ready to fait 
from this port to Core, I will change my 
courſe, and take that opportunity of go- 
ing to Ireland. immediately gave 
orders for a proper enquiry to be made; 
and when a meſſenger was diſpatched for 
this purpoſe, we both roſe, as it were, 
by a ſympathetic impulſe, and walked: 
forth —My friend turned to the right 
when he got out of the houſe, and I fol- 
lowed him. The meadows, ſaid he, 


on the other fide of the river, look moſt 


inviting and beautiful; —ſo we croſſed 
the water, and ſoon found ourſelves em- 
bowered in the groves and thickets which 
adorn them. Here he ſauntered along 
and talked of the days that were gone 
and over, and of the many pleaſant 
hours we had formerly paſſed together, 
*till our hearts melted with the ſtory.— 
And much we talked of love, and much 

| of 
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friendſhip.— The ſorrows of life as wel 
as its joys and comforts became, alſo, 
the ſubject of our diſcourſe We 
viewed the continual rotation of fickle 
fortune's wheel, and ſaw it bear its thou- 
ſands to alternate diſgrace and exaltation.. 
—=Hometimes we fat upon a ſtile, 
and ſometimes we leaned againft a. tree,, 
and ſpoke the language of the heart. 
And thus we continued 'till. the ſun had 
funk behind the hills, and the moon 
held forth her pale lamp to nature. 


Ch] it was a glorious evening! 
and will more than-repay me for the long, 
long ſolitary winter of gloom and dark- 
neſs which is to ſucceed it The me- 
mory of its pleaſures will make my dim 
taper bright, —and dart new warmth from 
the faggot which crackles upon my. 
hearth.— Tis this,--which will caft a 
warm mantle of comfort over me, when 
the wind rattles in the lattice, —and the 
flak y ſnow reſts upon my thatch.— 


„„ 

We now returned home, and were in- 
formed that a ſhip, bound for Corke, 
would fall down to King-road with the 
next tide.—The following in I at- 
tended him to the veſſel: We em- 
braced as he entered it; and I remained 
upon the Quay, and watched it, *till it 
was towed out of the harbour. then 
mounted my horſe and rode to the cor- 
ner of Durdham-dan, which overlooks 
the river ;—and as the ſhip paſſed be- 
neath me, I waved my handkerchief to 
my friend, and he ſaw me;. and kiſſing 
both his hands to me, he returned: the 
ſignal again and again. I then purſued 
my ride to King -I eſton, where I eat a 
comfortleſs meal and continued to watch 
the veſſel.—It had now reached King- 
Road and, with the aſſiſtaace of a Tel“ 
eſcope, I ſaw it dancing upon the waves 
—and ſcudding ſwiftly before the wind. 
could have ſhed tears,—but that falſe 
pride, which ſo often ſtands between us 
and our beſt feelings, prevented me.— 


Ir 
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It may be, perhaps, the weakneſs of my 

nature, — but ſo it is, —that my heart is 
very ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions; 
and I have experienced fo much pain 
from the attachments of life, that I have 
almoſt made a reſolution, as the very 
few, which I poſſeſs, fall off, :o ele&t 
no more to ſucceed them. 


. at this moment, when 
my pen haſtens to the laſt page of this 
little volume, 1 am ſeriouſly affected 
with the conſideration ; and involuntari- 
ly, look forwards, with an awful expec- 
tation, to that folemn and, perhaps, ap- 
proaching period, when time will date 
the laſt page of my life, and write my 
name in the regiſtry of death.— 


How it was, I know not, but I was 

never ſo: diſpoſed to receive melancholy 

impreſſions as on this occaſion.:—T have 

often parted with thoſe I loved and have 

never | truſt, been inſenſible to tenderneſs 
on 
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en thoſe occaſions:— but I was now af- 
fected with a concern which I have ſel- 
dom experienced ——lIt was a real heart 
ach,—and I could hardly ſuſtain it. 


 —But if I ſuffer this violent afffiction 

when J part with a friend whom I may 
fee again ;—of whom, at leaſt, I may 
receive frequent intelligence; and. who, 
as in this inſtance, is gone from me to. 
poſſeſs a thouſand comforts which ſolicit: 
him to cxyopnent, 


* 


How ſhall I meet that dreadful 
moment, when, as lay weak and languid: 
upon my dying bed, Amanda ſtealing: 
into my chamber, ſhall gently open the 


cuVrtains and preſent her dear form before 


me !—and when, with a pale face and 
ſtreaming eyes; with an.air of deſolation 
anda look of ine xpreſſive tenderneſs and 
anguiſh, ſhe ſhall ſtrive to ſpeak, but 


ſtrive in vain;—How ſhall I be able to 


wave my hand, as a ſignal to bid her 
depart, 
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de part, —and not arreſt my Ks in 
their pallage to. Heaven? 


Or if it is decreed by the Great Arbi- 
ter of human allotments, that I ſhould 
ſurvive thee ;—how, Amanda, ſhall 1 
ſupport thoſe fearful moments, when 1 
draw nigh to take my laſt look of thee 
as thou layeſt in thy coffin; and having 
put the flowers into thy cold hands, 1 
benddown to kits thy pale, ſenſeleſs lips 
and bid 'thee an Jy adieu! 


All gracious n hat canſt make 
firm the feeble knees, and give ſtrength 
to the drooping ſpirits ;—if I am doom- 
ed to meet this trying hour,. — Oh 
ſtrengthen me.!—ſuſtain me! 


— Have mercy upon me! 


Elegam and Entertaining Improvement, 
At 64d. per Week, 58. 5d. per Quarter, or 
| 16s. 3d. per Year, 


At Jacxson's Circulating Library, 
( Succeſſor to Mr. Spotſwood,) 
Ne. 4. Eſex-Cate, within two Doors of and 
nearly oppoſite Parliament Street. 
HE Subſcribers and the Public are moſt 
reſpectfully informed, that the Library 
is conſiderably improved, and now contains 


above 12000 Volumes of choice Books; a 
Collection far ſuperior to any in Ireland, and 


will be further improved by the Addition of at 


leaſt Twenty of every new Publication. —A 
great Variety of new and other valuable Books 
are juſt added, amongwhich are the following: 


Cox's Travels into Poland, Ruſha, Sweden 
and Denmark, 3 vol. 8vo. | 
— or the Unfortunate Attachment, 2 
vols. | Ff. . | ; 
Laura and Auguſtus. 
Peggy Black and Wilmot Bond, 5 vols. 
Smith's Tour in America, 2 vols. 
Davis's Dramatic Miſcellanies, 3 vols. 
Dangerous Connections, 2 vols. 
Roland L'Amoreaux, 2 vols. 
Hiſtory of Ayder Ali Than. 
Independant, a new Novel. 
Maria, or the -Generous Ruſtic 
Travels in Europe, Aſia and Africa, 2 vols. 
Greenwood Farm, 2 vols. 
Gilham Farm, 2 vols. . 
7 Cooke's 


Cooke's laſt Voyage, 3 vols. vo. 
Louiſa, by Mifs Seward. 
Faſhionable Tell-Tale, 3 vols. 
Young Philoſopher. 

Adelaide and Theodore, 3 vols. 
Scotchman, or the World as it goes. 3 vols. 
Peggy and Patty. 

Sheffeld's Obſervations. 

Hayley's Plays, Bvo. 

Doddington's Diary. 

Jackſon's thirty Letters. 

Blair's Lectures, 3 vols. 

Original Love Letters. 

Imogen, a Paſtoral Romance. 2 vols. 

Sentimental Deceiver. 

Leſſon for Lovers. 

Blandford Races, 


Tre LinRaARY being far ſuperior to any of 
e kind in this City, and now conducted on a 
moſt extenſive Plan; Subſcribers living in any 
part of Dublin, (leaving a Lift of what Books 
they would read,) may have them ſent once a 
Week, on paying one Shilling per Quarter 
extraordinary,—or twice a Week on paying 
18. 79.5, | 5 

The Stationary Buſineſs conducted in a moſt 


extenſive Manner, and on cheaper Terms 
than at moſt Shops in the City. 
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